



now open everyday for dinner, lunch coming soon 

bold mediterranean flavors & wine bar 

802.660.9533 

nikavt.com 


& other maple-ly beers. 


Don’t be a sap — join the festivities! 


- jueA. j&tkerituj pltice 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


Gala Premiere Film Screening w/ Special Guests ! 


NORTHERN 

BORDERS 


WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY JAY CRAVEN 
Based on the novel by Howard Frank Mosher 
STARRING BRUCE DERN, GENEVIEVE BUJOLD, 

SEAMUS DAVEY-FITZPATRICK. 

• FR1. APRIL 1 2, LOST NATION THEATER Jk' t 
MONTPELIER CITY HALL 

• SAT. APRIL 13, MAIN STREET Utjt 4 

LANDING, BURLINGTON 

•SUN. APRIL 14, ASAC 100 
LYNDON STATE COLLEGE 

SHOWTIMES 7PM. PRE-SHOW 
RECEPTIONS 5PM TO 7PM. 

Tickets: $25. Students $10 
802-748-2600 or KingdomCounty.org. 

Tickets also available at the door! 


SPONSORS INCLUDE: Brattleboro Savings and Loan, 
John M. Bissau Foundation, Blue Cross Blue Shield 
ot VT, Cabot Creamery, Passumpsic Savings Bank, 
Community National Bank. 


INFO@FARMHODSETS.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


the NEW 
mediterranean 

taste 

of church street. 


Wednesday, April 10 th 

5pm to late 


Lawson’s Fayston 

Maple Imperial Stout, Rock Art Maple Wheat, 
Brooklyn Mary’s Maple Porter 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS AND MARLBORO COLLEGE PRESENT 


monday— Saturday it; 
Sunday io am-Close 


monday -Saturday iiam —9 
Sunday brunch to am -4 pm 


www. threcpennytaproom .co 
i Main Street, Montpelier VT 802- 







The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


Soi* 


SAYS YOU! 

A GAME OF 
WORDS & WHIMS% 
BLUFF & BLUSTER 


Says You! is a radio show, hosted by 


j Facebook.com/SPPAC fll Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


Also featured this season: 
Lesley Grant & Belle Pines 
Carol Ann Jones Quartet 
Gregory Douglass 
After the Rodeo 


COOLPIX. L610 KIT 

Brilliantly simple, yet Incredibly capable 


Summer/Fall 
,, Season on 

arts center Sale 4/9 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe. VT Tickets on sale now to members! 


Richard Sher, featuring regular group of 
panelists divided into teams to compete 
in word games, brain teasers, trivia, 

and parlor games. The Boston-based program airs on many public radio 
stations and is reoorded before live audiences throughout the United States. 
This April Says Youl will tape from the Spruce Peak Performing Arts Centerl 


Kicking off the 
Peak VT Artist Series 


SAT 5/18 • 7:30PM 

AUDREY 


Loves Blue: The Debut 
CD Release Event 


Jazz singer Audrey Bernstein 
and her band celebrates the 
release of her debut album, 
Audrey Bernstein Loves Blue, 
in a special concert on the 
Spruce Peak Performing Art 
Center’s stage. This show will 
be recorded live. 


KITINCLUDES: 


Service Coverage 
& Camera Case! 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 
(802) 244-0883 (802) 651-4100 

All Nikon products include Nikon, Inc. USA limited warran 
•Instant Savings valid 03/31/2013-04/27/2013. "Express 


- 3" LCD Screen 
- 1 4x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
-16 Megapixels 


We Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


Green 

O5M0UNTAIN 

rnamemy 




pie 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 


Featuring New England’s largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring 
local food and true Eastern North Carolina style barbecue. 


24 

TAPS 


Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead, Lawson's 
Finest Liquids and 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper" 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 

Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun 


Chalkboard brunch specials 

SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 


prohibitlonpig.com 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 





ILLUMINATION 
PROVIDES > tl 
SAFETY J arr ? b v. Vs 


Rechargeable battery 
with 20 hours of 
consecutive illumination 


■ find your style and fit at . 

dantormshoes 


Sign up at DanformShoesVT.com 


TOfGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


FDM 


A mortgage you can commit to? 



Where pigs fly. 

Whether building, buying or remodeling, Northfield Savings Bank will help you take the leap. 
With a mortgage from NSB, you get the personal service, competitive rates and local decision 
making you want, and a mortgage that won't tie you down. 

Apply online, visit a branch, or ask your mortgage lender to meet you in the comfort of 
your home or office! 



NORTHFIELD 
SAVINGS BANK 

80O-NSB-CASH tit !Tk“~ 



all sales. Mother of all sales. 
Mother of all sales. Mother of 
all sales. Mother of all sales. 
Mirror Mirror Mother of all sales. Mother of 
— aJL 


whim 


11. sales. Mother of all sales. 

Miner of all sales. 


lauv jam: Mother 



fi nales. Mother of 
1 sales, 
tier of 
sales, 
fther of 


all sale 
Motheij 
all sail 
Mothe 1 
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ZYAO mi 

COMPILED BY ANDY BROMAGE & TYLER MACHADO 
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Heady Topper Holds On to 
VT Brew Bracket Crown 


facing 

facts 


rale dropped again 



MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



T here was no Cinderella story 
in this year's tournament of 
Vermont beers. 

Fan favorite Heady Topper clinched 
a second straight title in Seven Days' 
2013 Vermont Brew Bracket, pre- 
sented by Three Penny Taproom. 

Heady Topper's road to victory was 
a little bit bumpier this year, though. 
Last year, the double IPA brewed by 


the Alchemist Brewery in Waterbury 
bowled over Switchback Ale in the 
"Final Pour" round and Lawson's 
Double Sunshine IPA in the champi- 


win over Switchback, SI to 49 percent 
The margin was fewer than 100 votes 
out of 2822 cast 

In all. 35,748 votes were cast in this 
year's tournament (thanks to all who 
chimed in!). If only local elections in- 
spired as much participation. Maybe 
if city councils served microbrews at 

This year's beer tourney was more 
competitive than last year's, with 
upstart breweries upsetting some 
better-known rivals. Valor. Ale by St. 
Albans-based 14th Star Brewing Co. 
beat powerhouse Magic Hat #9 and 
Fiddlehead IPA before losing to Heady 
Topper in the quarterfinals. And 
Middlebury-based Drop-In 8rewing 
Co., upset Harpoon UFO with a 
Scottish Ale called Heart of Lothian. 

But it was Heady Topper that 
triumphed. Along with being a 
local fave. Heady Topper is pres- 
ently the most highly rated beer 
on BeerAdvocate.com and is in the 
top four on Untappd.com. This is all 
pretty incredible when you consider 
that Tropical Storm Irene destroyed 
the physical brewery two years ago, 
forcing the company to reinvent itself 
as a cannery. On second thought, 
maybe Heady Topper is something of 
a Cinderella story. 


ME OF THE TOWN 

Decriminalizing 
weed is finally in 
the legislative, uh, 
pipeline. Will the 
pot bill be treated 
kindly— or go 
up in smoke? 

SOW WHAT? 

Fifth graders from 
Milton are going 
to help First Lady 
Michelle Obama 
put in the White 
House garden. 


The first of Hotel Vermont's ne 
te-night snacks in May. 



Ride into Spring! 

we me 


APRIL 11-1 SI ALL BIKES ON SALE 


NORTH STAR SPORTS 

1 0O Main Street Burlington BOB-8E3-383B 


BEFORE 



life to a well-loved piece! 


20% off repairs 

for the month of April 
it home for custom design and jewe 


©signers 


52B M », BuriingUm, VrT^ p i rC | e 
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Vermont Family 
Pharmacy 

Celebrating 30 Years 
g Family Owned & Operated 

2 1219 North Avenue, Burlington 

658-9664 


SEVEN DAYS 



Ginger Vieira. Lindsay J. Wcstlcy 


■ B 

feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


WETLANDS NEEDED 

[Re "Vermont's Rain-Barrel Project: Lake 
Saver or Drop in the Bucket?" March 27]: 
I find it ironic that as I’m making an effort 
to place rain barrels around my house in 
order to help protect the environment, 
my town is planning to place a large 


■ outfall i 
end of the prop- 
erty. In the past, 

filtered by these 
mystical places 
called marshes, 
swamps and 
swales — nature's 
own vibrant rain 
gardens. We need 
more wetlands in 
order to have less 
pollution in the 
lake and increased 
habitat for local 
wildlife. Private 
citizens can help 
in this effort, 
but municipali- 
need 


a the other 


WRITING ABOUT RELIGION 

I wanted to extend my thanks and con- 
gratulations to Seven Days for publishing a 
fun, fair and informative piece on the state 
of various religious outlooks in Vermont 
[“Are You There, God? It's Me, Vermont,” 
March 27], In fact, this piece to my eyes 
was just the latest in a string of great sto- 
the Seven Days 


p= 

Are You There, 

GOD? 


It's Me, Vermont 



staff has done c 
the subject recently 
— including one on 
this humble letter 
writer [“Father 
to Be,” August 29, 
2012]. 

I get the sense 
that everyone in 
Vermont is cogni- 
zant of the religious 
current pulsing 
through even this 
secular of 
but that 
they either aren’t 
inclined, or are con- 
fused as to how best 
address the topic. 


ways to reduce the enormous flow of To my judgment, you’ve gone down the 


to the lake from roads and 


for understanding something 
asking, listening and observing — all skills 
I picked up in the religious studies depart- 
ment of my alma mater, St. Mike’s! Kudos 
for shedding the proverbial light on a topic 
that always seems to permeate our society 


TIM NEWCOMB 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


and culture, but which people seem so 
skittish to engage. 

Brother Michael Carter 

BURLINGTON 


CLOSER LOOK AT LEAHY 

Missing in Seven Days’ feature article on 
Senator Leahy is the dubious fact that 
Leahy is one of the key people responsible 

financial crisis [“Seniority Rules," March 
20]. Yes, Leahy’s sponsorship of commodi- 
ties deregulation with the 1997 Lugar- 
Leahy Bill opened the floodgates for a 
speculative bubble to grow in the quadril- 
lions of dollars, based upon gambling on 
food coupled with an unrestricted cre- 
ation of worthless derivatives, all by the 1 
percent, Leahy’s real constituency. 

Of course Leahy will put on a good 
“hoarse show" to give the majority of 
Vermonters something to feel smug about, 
like his endorsement of President Obama, 
who has done a fine job of giving us more 
war, more police state, more impeachable 
offenses and austerity economics against 
the American people, as the lies of 9/11 
continue to go unquestioned by those 
under oath. 

Perhaps the senator might seek to 
rectify his responsibility for the pres- 
ent crisis by actively advocating a return 
of Glass-Steagall, the closure of toxic 

casinos, as well as making a strong hint 
that any administration that disregards 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights should 
be impeached. 

Bruce Marshall 

ROCHESTER 


NOT A LEAHY FAN 

I have never been a fan of Sen. Leahy 
[“Seniority Rules," March 20]. He has 
always been a Democrat first and an 
American second. Vermonters have 
always given him the vote. He was swept 
in with the Kennedy thing in the ’60s, as 
were others, such as Phil Hoff. With the 
influx of out-of-staters, they have brought 
their brand of politics with them. Look 
what they have done in Vermont. We are 
California lite. Enough said. 

Richard Roberts 
S. BURLINGTON 


CORRECTION 

The name of a Hebrew prayer was 
misspelled in the “Judaism” por- 
tion of last week's cover story, “Are 
You There, God? It’s Me, Vermont.” 
What Ohavi Zedek identifies as 
the “Shema” is also known as the 
“Shma” and even “Sh’ma” — but not 
Schema, as we called it. 


SAME OLD, SAME OLD 

[Re Taste Test: The Lighthouse Restaurant 
and Lounge, March 6]: Given all the excit- 
ing new things happening on the Vermont 
restaurant scene, does it best serve your 
readership to write a lengthy review of 
a place whose menu and ethos seem to 
have been dropped intact from the 1970s? 
Seared yellowfin tuna? Salad bar? What's 
next week — Applebee's? Buffalo Wild 
Wings? 

Charlie Hays 

BURLINGTON 


SEVEN DAYS MADE MY TRIP 

My boss sent me to Vermont for two 
weeks’ training. Thought it would be 
dull and dreary. Can’t do much about the 
weather, yet my stay was sensational, in 
part because I’ve enjoyed three issues of 
your newspaper. Such creativity and great 
writing! No wonder prisons won’t allow it 
[“Did Someone Miss the Memo on Prisons’ 
List of Banned Magazines?” December 5]. 
Prisoners shouldn’t be so rewarded. 

Heidi Chadbourne 
MANCHESTER, MAINE 


WHERE'S THE SCIENCE? 

The anti-science Left resembles the anti- 
science Right [“Who’s Trying to Kill the 
GMO Bill? February 27]. But instead of 
peddling myths about climate change, 
the Left peddles myths about the safety 
of genetically modified crops. There is no 
scientific debate in either subject. 

This century, humanity needs to in- 
crease food production by 70 percent. But 
the reaction from some of us — the richest 
people in history, who have never known 
a day of hunger in our lives — is a demand 
to stop using technology in agriculture. 
While GM crops are here to stay, lawsuits 
and rich-world boycotts can increase the 
costs to develop them, hurting the poor. 

The curious mantra of the anti-GM 
movement seems to be “no famine in 
modern times was caused by lack of food." 
Even if this strange statement were true, 

FEE08ACK » P.20 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, Vf 0S402-1164 
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organic snacks, chips. 

yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

Mat bargain^ 


Wasa Crisps 
BL0W01TT 

Light n’ Rye 
& Fiber Crisps 
Reg: $2.99 

SALE 75# 

Hob Nob 

Pinot Noir, 

Wicked Red & Shiraz 
New world style 
Reg: $11.99 

SALE $7.99 

Joan of Arc 

Garlic & Herb 
Goat Cheese Log (4oz) 

$1.99 

P .HEESE TjRADER .S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

W'cb & Mobile site: 
www.ckeesetraders.com 


Shaker-style bentwood boxes 
by Carl Newton ~ in person 5-7pm 
ART WALK ~ Friday, April 5, 4-8pm 
timeless, elegant designs in cherry, 
maple, walnut, some with marquetry 


10% off during ART WALK 



S»wicf i»HCS if 

Sn«U»S in April... 
Buf never fear/ 


BeaCfc 
weaker 
is al"i°sf 
were/ 



Red Square 

** fcitad Past 


B6 church sf • ssg-ggog 

reds<ioareVf.co»j 



USDA 100% Financing 

•You DO NOT need to be a I st time home buyer 

• Low Monthly Mortgage Insurance 

• Other than VA, this is the only true 1 00% Financing program 
out there! 

• No Loan Limits 

• 640 minimum credit score 

• No Limit on seller contributions or gift funds 

• Owner- occupied only 


PrimeLending 

A PlainsCapital Company 


4 » 



BarbMcHenryvt.com 

Bmchenry@primelending.com 


33 Blair Park Road Suite 202 | Williston, VT 05495 

Kl PrimeLending, A PlalnsCapllal Company (NMLS no: 1 3649) 
nMratKm- lender lie no. SI27 and broker lie no. 0964M8. 



A Night at JAY ^ PEAK with 

FRIDAY, MAY 3RD THE F0EGER BALLROOM 
DOORS, 7:00PM SHOW, 8:00PM 


General Admission: $30 / VIP Admission: $75 
VIP Admission includes Meet & Greet with Keller Williams 
For more information and to purchase: 


THE JUDGE RULES IN YOUR FAVOR. 


Discounted 2013+14 season passes, also good 
the rest of this season, now on sale. 



JAY ^ PEAK + pnilt 

Adult Passes from just 


Jay Only Passes from just 



contents 


LOOKING FORWARD 


APRIL 03-10. 2013 V0L.18N0.31 



What do we talk about when we talk about money? 

Not much. All the more reason for us to write about it. According to Lisa Helme, FINANCIAL 
LITERACY director at Vermont's treasury department, parents often do not pass along cents- 
ible behavior to their kids. In addition to soliciting Helme's advice for this issue, we've looked 
at why Burlington perpetually passes its SCHOOL BUDGET, how Vermont lawmakers are 
trying to prevent abuse in the CURRENT-USE PROGRAM and who pays when town officials 
EMBEZZLE. We also examine the costs of the state's winner-takes-all CHILD-CUSTODY LAW: 
learn tricks of the trade from five successful FUNDRAISERS: get to know the new director of 
Vermont's Office of the CREATIVE ECONOMY: and vicariously dine at St. Johnsbury Academy's 
iw-cost HILLTOPPER RESTAURANT. Who doesn't love a cheap thrill? 


NEWS 

14 Lawmakers Look to 

Crack Down on “Current- 
Use” Abuse 

16 Will Burlington Ever 

Say No to Its Burgeoning 
School Budget? 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

18 Back to Black: How 

Municipalities Recover 
After They’ve Been 
Embezzled 
BY KEN PICARD 

ARTS NEWS 

22 Stranger Than Invention: 
Composer Phil Kline and 
Filmmaker Jim Jarmusch 
Take on Tesla 
BY PAMELA POLSTON 

22 An Upper Valley Micro- 
Press Has Global Reach in 
the Poetry World 
BY JULIA SHIPLEY 


24 Cinderella Gets the 
“Wicked” Treatment at 
Middlebury’s New Play 
Festival 

25 Short Takes on Film: 
ITVFest Coming to 
Vermont 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


REVIEWS 

71 Music 

Counterpoint, An American 
Hallel; Tyler Daniel Bean, Longing 

80 Movies 

On the Road; The Host 

FEATURES 

30 Money for Something 

Money Issue: Five fundraisers 
reveal tricks of the trade 


34 Winner Takes All 

Money Issue: Would joint 
custody help or hinder? 

BY KEN PICARD 

36 Dollars and Sense 

Money Issue: Vermont’s 
director of financial literacy gets 
people to broach a taboo subject 
BY CORIN HIRSCH 

38 Getting Creative 

Money Issue: Vermont’s new 
creative-economy steward 


42 Kids These Days 

Food: In Colchester, New 
American farmers raise goats 
BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

47 Top of the Hill 

Food: St. Johnsbury Academy’s 



FUN STUFF 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 
BY PAUL HEINTZ 

21 Drawn & Paneled 

Novel graphics from tire Center 


74 Gallery Profile 

Visiting Vermont’s art venues 
BY MEGAN JAMES 

89 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

BY MISTRESS MAEVE 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
50 Calendar 
63 Classes 
66 Music 
74 Art 
80 Movies 


VIDEO - 


Stuck In Vermont: Joey’s Sap Opera. Fror 
Memorial Day to Valentine's Day. Joey Rus: 
runs Joe's Junction Bakery St Cafe in Highgate 



dear^lucy. 



38 Church Street | 

802.862.5126 I 

www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 | 


MIGNANELLI 


DESIGN: ANDREW SAWTELL 



VeryP'nt federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 


APRIL 26-MAY 5 


Vermont Foodbank 


Just $1 provides 3 meals 
to Vermonters in need. 

Donate at: vermontrestaurantweek.co 


r Alison He 


Tuesday , April 30, 6:30-9 p.r 


r Pamela Polstc 


special 

events 


by Seven Days and Top Hat 

wins a $500 gift card to Burtc 
flagship store. Limited space. 


D essert comes first J WSLQI 

at this Restaurant IfiTlJ ' { |T I V ^ W 

Week-eve kick-off 
battle where pastry 
chefs from every ^ 

corner of the state 

compete and foodies ^ 

feast. Scores from celebrity judges — Ben & Jerry’s 
co-founder Ben Cohen, “Next Great Baker” runner-up 
Gretel-Ann Fischer and Vermont drag legend Amber 
LeMay — and votes from you decide the winner of 
Vermont Restaurant Week’s Signature Sweet. 

Wednesday, April 24, 7-9 p.m. Higher Ground Ballroom, So. Burlington. 
Tickets: $15 adv./$20, highergroundmusic.com ( this event will sell out) 


it of perfection tha 


S10/S18. 


nt three Miohelin stars 
aus fans, including chef 


April 26. 


lYMCA. 


ednesday, May 1, 5:30-7 p.r. 


$5 donation. 

for farm-to- table euisint 
farmers and restaurateu 
grapple with the challen; 
getting fresh, local food t 


Round out your Restaurant 
Week adventure with this 
“Cuatro de Mayo" finale 
featuring a homemade salsa 
competition, salsa dance less 
and salsa tunes by D J Hector 
Cobeo. Sample treats from 

Vermont White Vodka and ... 
salsa, of course! 


Joel Robuchon. Like the best 
suslu, it will touch your heart and 
your taste buds. The prescreening 
cocktail hour features sushi 
snacks, DFV wines, Shipyard 
brews and Vermont White Vodka. 


Vermont 


100+ locations offer inventive, three-course dinners for 
$15, $25 or $35 per person. Lunch at some eateries is $10 or less! 


Find menus, events and contest info at: 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 


Vermont 
. ' ” 'creamery' 






MUST SEE. MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


TUESDAY 09 8. WEDNESDAY 10 

HIGH TIDE 


SEE CALENDAR LISTING I 


Stand-out Stanzas 

Wish you were better versed in rhyme and meter? Join 
members of the Vermont writers co-op at "Off the 
Page," tiie third event in a series dedicated to the liter- 
ary arts. In this ode to the poetic genre. Burlington poet 
Ben Aleshire discusses the creative process behind 
his biannual journal, the Salon. Joining him. Michelle 
Demers leads an interactive activity, and Tara Pfeiffer- 
Norrell reads her work with musical accompaniment. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S7 


(D- 

THURSDAY 04 

Getting Acquainted 

Spring is (technically) here, and with it comes the 
return of the SEABA Socials. At this celebration of cre- 
ativity, the South End Business and Arts Association 
joins forces with Champlain College’s Emergent Media 
Center — a laboratory/studio that fosters high-tech 
student collaborations with local organizations. Learn 
more about the program and mingle with the Vermont 
Makers, who will demonstrate origami circuitry. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 52 

©- 

WEDNESDAY 03 

On the Wall 

Ardent concertgoers of years past might recognize 
the names Aaron Draplin, Daniel Danger and Aesthetic 
Apparatus. Those artists are featured in the National 
Poster Retrospecticus, a traveling exhibit of 300 
works from the era of hand-printed music and event 
promotions. The national tour kicks off at Burlington's 
Select Design Studios, where a DJ spins tunes as at- 
tendees take in the posters of big-name acts such as 
Modest Mouse, Phish and Wilco. 

SEE ART LISTING ON PAGE 78 

©- 

THURSDAY 04 

Taking Flight 

The indie folk-rock duo Brown Bird is known for its 
evocative songs driven by kick-drum and acous- 
tic guitar, with accompanying upright bass, cello 
and violin sprinkled throughout Add David Lambs 
lyrical prowess and haunting vocal harmonies with 
MorganEve Swain into the mix. and this Rhode Island- 
based band commands attention. The pair enters 
heavier territory with Fits of Reason, in which they 
draw on Middle Eastern and metal influences using 
electric instruments. 

SEE INTERVIEW ON PAGE 66 

( 7 ) 

WEDNESDAY 03 

Strong Foundation 

The New England landscape — the Green Mountain 
State in particular — is often associated with white 
churches and quaint town halls. These structures 
hold particular meaning for Middlebury College art 
history and architecture professor Glenn Andres. In 
"Recognizing Vermont's Built Treasures." he outlines 
the historical and cultural significance of these archi- 
tectural gems. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 52 


SATURDAY 06 

IN GOOD COMPANY**'*''-^ 

What happens when an award-winning cellist brings 
her equally talented pals onto the stage? You get 
Sophie Shao & Friends, an opportunity for the 
acclaimed musician to showcase the skills of violinist 
Frank Huang, violist Roger Tapping and pianist Pei-Yao 
Wang. In a testament to their collaborative strength, 
the virtuosos perform selections from Beethoven, 


It's commonplace these days to swap stories 
about global warming's effect on the weather. 
But for Maldives President Mohamed Nasheed. 
the issue is personal: Higher temps threaten 
the existence of his entire country. Part of the 
Community Cinema Series, Jon Shenk's 2011 
documentary The Island President follows 
Nasheed’s fight to protect his nation from 
rising sea levels. 




FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


No Laughing Matter 


W hat’s so funny about banning 
corporate contributions to 
political candidates? 

That’s what Sen. dave 
zuckerman (P/D-Chittenden) was won- 
dering last Thursday night when several 
colleagues began to chuckle during a roll 
call vote on a tough new campaign-finance 

For years, the Vermont Senate had re- 
sisted taking up an amendment that would 
prohibit corporations from donating di- 
rectly to political campaigns. Incumbent 
politicians didn’t want to end a practice 
that benefits them — but they certainly 
didn't want to go on record opposing limits 

On Thursday, the question was finally 
called. 

Late in the evening, after hours of 
debate on a comprehensive campaign-fi- 
nance bill, the Senate voted 21 to 8 in favor 
of an amendment offered by Sen. peter 
galbraith (D-Windham) banning direct 
corporate contributions. 

Among those voting yes were some who 
had previously opposed the provision, such 
as Sens. John Campbell (D-Windsor) and 
dick sears (D-Bennington). Another yea- 
sayer, Sen. ann Cummings (D-Washington), 
had given a speech just moments before 
the vote inveighing against the corporate 
contribution ban. 

“I have yet to hear anyone define what 
is the problem we’re solving," Cummings 

To Zuckerman, the sudden switcheroos 
seemed suspect. Were the last-minute con- 
verts simply trying to save face? Or did they 
know the fix was in — and the campaign- 
finance bill would never see die light of 


When the roll call concluded, 
Zuckerman stood up on the Senate floor 
and said, “I hope the “yes’ votes were 

That’s a no-no in the Senate's rules of de- 
corum, which quaintly prohibit members 
from questioning their colleague's motives 
on the floor. Later that night, Zuckerman 
apologized for the public slight. 

But the ponytailed Prog, who cospon- 
sored Galbraith’s amendment, stands by 


"I was frustrated having heard people 
laughing while voting yes on the amend- 
ment and making eye contact with others 
with similar sentiments as I realized they 
were likely to kill the underlying bill,” 
Zuckerman says. “Later on, one member 
said to me, “We voted for it because 
we wanted to be on record supporting 
campaign finance,’ but that was with the 
knowledge diat they were going to then 
not vote for [the full bill].” 

He adds, “I felt that was a bit cynical.” 

Sears, for one, admits to engaging in 
a modicum of chuckling, but he claims 


his vote was sincere — and contends that 
Zuckerman was “out of line” to cast such 
aspersions. 

“I know a lot of people were absolutely 
surprised the Galbraith amendment got 
the votes it did, so there was some smiling 
going on,” Sears says. “I was looking at [Lt. 
Gov. phil scott], and he was surprised as 
the vote carried on at the number of sena- 
tors voting yes. I started to chuckle a little 
bit” 

Sen. claire aver (D-Addison), who was 
one of six Democrats and two Republicans 
to oppose the Galbraith amendment, 
shares Zuckerman's view. 

“As soon as the roll got past me, it was 
clear they were voting for it because they 
were going to vote the bill down,” she says. 

FOR THE THIRD YEAR IN A ROW, 
ALEGISLATURETHAT 

SWEARS UP AND 
DOWN IT WANTS TO 
REDUCE THE INFLUENCE 
OF MONEY IN POLITICS 
Will RAVE FAILED TO REM TRY. 


Sure enough, immediately after the 
amendment passed, Sears and other 
campaign-finance reform opponents drew 
their knives and slashed the bill to pieces. 
They complained that the penalties for vio- 
lating campaign law were too strict — and 
that the bill hadn’t been properly vetted by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Sen. dick mazza (D-Grand Isle), who 
voted for the Galbraith amendment, then 
moved to send the bill back to Judiciary 
for further vetting. This late in the session, 
such a move would surely kill the bill, as 
Sears, who chairs the Judiciary Committee, 

"I will not commit to getting a bill out 
this session," Sears warned his colleagues. 
“I’m fine with looking at the bill maybe 
next year, but I want to make it clear that if 
you vote to do this, the bill will not be voted 
on this year.” 

That elicited an emotional reaction 
from Sen. Jeanette white (D-Windham), 
whose Senate Committee on Government 
Operations has labored for years to update 
the state’s campaign-finance laws. 

“It’s very clear to me that people don’t 
like the limits, don’t like the reporting, 
don't like the bill itself,” she said, her voice 
quavering. “I would just ask us to vote it 
down right now.” 


In the end, the Senate neither voted the 
bill down nor dispatched it to Judiciary. 
Instead, Campbell, the Senate president 
pro tem, ordered the bill to lie. That means 
it'll languish in legislative purgatory until a 
senator brings it back up. 

Did Galbraith's amendment kill the 
bill — or was it doomed from the start? 
Galbraith himself says that’s beside the 
point 

“The fact that there were 21 votes in 
favor of banning direct corporate contribu- 

everybody may have been enthused about 
that position, but it’s hard to see how they 
could vote against that position next time.” 

So what’s next for the bill? Campbell 
and White both say they hope to resurrect 
campaign-finance reform this week — once 
they've addressed concerns that came up 

But here’s some cold hard math: With 
a month remaining in the legislative ses- 
sion, an 88-page bill rewriting the state’s 
campaign-finance laws still hasn’t won 
preliminary approval in the Senate — let 
alone in House committee and on the 
House floor. 

Which means that for the third year in a 
row, a legislature that swears up and down 
that it wants to reduce the influence of 
money in politics will have failed to really 
try. 

It’s almost enough to make you chuckle. 
But not quite. 

Citizens Divided 

If you believe Zuckerman, at least a few 
cynical chuckleheads voted yes on the 
Galbraith amendment only to turn around 
and beat the underlying bill to within an 
inch of its life. But what about the eight 
people who voted against banning corpo- 
rate money in politics? 

Those would be Sens. Ayer, White, chris 
bray (D-Addison), peg flory (R-Rutland), 

ELDRED FRENCH (D-Rutland), GINNY LYONS 

(D-Chittenden), Alice nitka (D-Windsor) 
and diane snelling (R-Chittenden). 

Oddly, all but Flory and Bray voted in 
favor of a resolution last year calling for a 
constitutional amendment to undo Citizens 
United and get corporate money out of 
politics. Flory voted against that resolu- 
tion; Bray wasn’t serving in the legislature 
at the time. 

The resolution's chief sponsor was 
Lyons, who became a frequent spokes- 
woman for ridding politics of corporate 

“The constitution is for people, not 
for corporations. Money does not equal 
speech,” she said at a Montpelier rally in 
November 2011. “The infusion of money 
into the electoral process results in a lack 
of transparency in our open elections.” 

So why didn't Lyons back the Galbraith 
amendment? 
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“I don't think by banning corporate 
donations, we are solving the problem," 
explained Lyons, who last year raised 
S550 from corporations and another 
$2300 from political-action committees 

and unions. “The real problem 

we're not solving is the prob- 
lem of PACs and the problem 
of general corporate influence 
on democracy overall.” 

Huh. 

“I think it’s probably a very good idea 
to ban corporate donations in our state," 
Lyons elaborated, sort of. “I just did not 
vote for that proposed amendment.” 

Say what?! 

"It didn't feel like the right tiling to do 
at that time,” she said. 

But in the future she could vote for 
such an amendment? 

“Oh yeah, I could vote for that in the 


Overreach? 

The Vermont House hasn't exactly em- 
braced Gov. peter shumlin’s priorities this 
session, but last week it adopted a scaled- 
back version of his proposed welfare 
reforms. 

Shumlin has been seeking to limit tem- 
porary cash benefits for struggling families 
— known as the Reach Up program — to 
three years, with an additional two years 
possible after breaks from state assistance. 
Currently there are no time limits. 

As soon as Shumlin announced his 
proposal, liberal legislators pushed back 
against the proposal. They argued that the 
state should focus on eliminating barriers 
to work rather than needlessly punish the 

But after a pitched debate in committee 
and then on the House floor last Thursday, 
a majority of Democrats and Republicans 
agreed to limit some Reach Up benefits to 
five years, with exceptions in certain cases. 

In making its argument for the cap, the 
Shumlin administration said it was neces- 
sary to invest an additional $17 million in 
childcare subsidies to eliminate one of the 
biggest barriers to employment. Doing one 
without the other simply wouldn’t work, 
Shumlin argued. 

“If the state’s only providing a time 
limit, yeah, harm’s going to be done,” 
Human Services Secretary oouo racine 
conceded in February. “What we're trying 
to say is there's a way to do it that is very 
supportive of the individuals who reach 
and even exceed the time limit. That’s 
why our childcare subsidy proposal is 

But here's the rub: The House chose 
not to fully fund the governor’s $17 million 
childcare plan. Instead, it appropriated a 
paltry $3 million. 

Adopting Shumlin’s own logic, which is 
disputed by low-income advocates: Aren’t 
the Reach Up caps doomed to failure with- 
out the full childcare subsidy increase? 

"The way the House bill passed is very 
problematic, but that’s a third of the pro- 
cess,” Racine said this week, arguing that 
the Senate and governor could yet win 
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back the $17 million. “So that’s my num- 
ber-one priority right now as secretary, to 
advocate for that proposal in the Senate." 

But if, at the end of the day, the legis- 
lature doesn’t pony up the cash, will the 
administration walk back its 
support for the Reach Up caps? 
After all, even they say you can’t 
do one without the other. 

“That's a decision for the 
governor to make, and I’m not 
able to answer that,” Racine said. 

So we asked the governor — or, at least, 
spokeswoman sue allen. 

“While the governor appreciated the 
House taking a step toward getting people 
off Reach Up, he was disappointed they 
didn’t do more to fix the disincentive to 
work for those in Reach Up by increasing 
benefits available for parents who need 
childcare or will lose money otherwise,” 
Allen said. “We look forward to work- 
ing with the Senate on this package of 
legislation.’’ 

Doesn't sounds like an answer to us. 

Hey Girl 

Speaking of Shumlin, the governor spent 
Monday and Tuesday hanging out in New 
York City with david axelrod and ryan 

GOSLING. 

Well, kind of. 

Shumlin was in the city on busi- 
ness with the Democratic Governors 
Association, the partisan group of govs to 
which he was recently elected chairman. 

What kind of business? 

Shumlin's state office directed press 
inquiries to the DGA, whose spokesman, 
oanny kanner, would only say this: “Gov. 
Shumlin was in New York for press, policy 
planning and finance meetings.” 

Repeated hassling elicited no further 
details about which high-dollar DGA 
donors Shummy was schmoozing during 
his Empire State “finance meetings.” 

But some high-tech googling revealed 
at least a couple stops on his media tour. 
Seems the governor chatted up former 
Obama adviser David Axelrod Tuesday 
morning on the set of MSNBC's “Morning 
Joe." 

And he sat down Monday with report- 
ers and editors from BuzzFeed, the online 
entertainment site best known for totally 
hilare cat photos. During Shumlin's state 
visit to the outfit’s Manhattan office, 
BuzzFeed reporter Andrew kaczynski 
tweeted a photo of the governor gamely 
posing with a full-size cardboard cutout of 
Gosling. 

Shummy had a big grin on his face, but 
Gosling looked very serious — not to men- 
tion dreamy. ® 
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Lawmakers Look to Crack Down 
on “Current-Use” Abuse 
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I s the state’s “current-use" program a 
tax break for rich property owners 
or a crucial safeguard to prevent 
Vermont from becoming one big 
subdivision? It depends on who is as- 
sessing the state program that reduces 
taxes for some landowners of ag and 
forestlands by an average 88 percent. 

But many Vermonters agree it’s due 
for an update, and that’s the goal behind 
H.329, a House bill passed last Friday 

Enacted in 1978, current use — for- 
mally known as use value appraisal 
— gives property owners lucrative tax 
breaks to keep land undeveloped. As its 
name implies, eligible landowners using 
property for agriculture or forestry are 
taxed on the value of their land as it’s 
currently being used, rather than the 
much higher potential value if the land 
were to be developed. 

Critics complain that developers can 
game the system to reap short-term tax 
benefits and develop land later on, and 
there's little oversight once a landowner 
is enrolled in the program. They also 
note the policy is costly — the state is 
obligated to reimburse towns a total 
of $13.3 million in lost municipal tax 
revenues for tax year 2012 — and that 
average taxpayers are paying for it. The 
price tag for current use has increased 
8 percent per year, on average, over the 
past decade. 

Supporters such as Rep. Alison 
Clarkson (D-Woodstock) call current 
use the most important conserva- 
tion program in Vermont. More than 
a third of the state's land is enrolled in 
the program — more than 1.7 million 
acres of forestland and 550,000 acres of 
farmland. 

“If it had been taxed on its market 
value and not its use value, we would not 
have the same landscape that we have 
today, because the economic pressures 
would have driven them all into subdivi- 
sions and development," says Clarkson, 
the lead sponsor of H.329. 

But as it stands now, the penalties 
are so low that would-be developers can 
enroll in current use, enjoy the result- 
ing tax breaks and still come out ahead 
when they turn around and subdivide 
or develop their land. In some cases the 
break-even point on that equation is 
less than a year. Critics call the practice 
“parking” land in current use. 



Clarkson’s bill proposes a tiered 
system of penalties. The penalties would 
be higher than they are now in most 
cases, but the system would also reward 
landowners with lower penalties the 
longer they keep their land undeveloped. 

“Even people who don’t like cur- 
rent use should be pleased about this,” 
Clarkson says, "because it’s more money 
coming back to taxpayers.” H.329 marks 
the third attempt to reform the current 
use program in recent years. Then- 
governor Jim Douglas vetoed a bill in 
2010 that would have increased penal- 
ties, and a second attempt subsequently 
stalled out for a year and a half in the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Indeed, plenty of Vermonters dislike 
current use. Some are upset that there’s 
no income sensitivity in the program, 
meaning wealthy landowners who could 
afford to pay higher taxes benefit from 
generous breaks. Others complain about 
landowners who enjoy the tax reduction 
while simultaneously posting their land 
to prohibit hunting and recreation. 

“Then we can’t even use the land. 


which many times has been used for de- 
cades," says Mary O’Brien, a selectboard 
member in Hartland. “People who don’t 
understand or respect that tradition 
have the money to buy huge tracts of 
land and use the rest of us to pay their 

Current use was a hot topic on Town 
Meeting Day in Hartland last month. 
Every year, the town publishes an annual 
report with a list of property owners 
who are enrolled in the program; in a 
small town like Hartland, the list always 
generates a lot of interest. 

Hartland lister Pat Rosson says she’s 
concerned about the potential for fraud 
or abuse. When the self-described “flat- 
lander" moved to Vermont 27 years ago, 
an adjoining property owner had 30 
acres of farmland enrolled in current 

“They were having it brush-hogged,” 
says Rosson. “That’s not ag to me. Miss 
busy-body here called the state, and they 
said they don’t have the time to go out 
and check on everybody." 

Bill Johnson, the director of property 


valuation and review at the Vermont 
Department of Taxes, concedes that 
while forestland enrolled in the program 
should meet a rigorous forest manage- 
ment plan, the ag side of current use is 
largely conducted in “good faith." 

“We only have three people doing 
this," he says, referring to the small staff 
in the current-use division, “and they 
can’t go running around looking at mil- 

Reading from her list, Hartland’s 
Rosson ticks off a couple of large prop- 
erties receiving equally large discounts, 
including a $960,200 reduction in 
property value assessment for Cobb Hill 
Cohousing. 

Another property owner — VTel CEO 
and president Michel Guite — has 160 
acres enrolled in the program; work- 
ing with Cornell and the University of 
Vermont, he's planting new, high-sugar- 
content maple saplings for a sugarbush. 
That lowered the taxable value of his 
land, which does not include any build- 
ings, by $707,400. His annual property 
tax bill comes to roughly $530, accord- 
ing to a December 2011 report in the 
Valley News. 

O’Brien, who raises sheep and chick- 
ens on 10 acres in Hartland, feels that’s 
deeply unfair. Her property is too small 
to enroll in current use, which typically 
requires a minimum 25 acres to join. 
Her property tax bill is $9000 a year — 
17 times as much as a landowner with 
roughly 16 times the amount of land. 

“The disparity, the gap, between that 
$530 and my taxes — it's so vast of a gulf, 
it's impossible to ignore anymore,” says 
O’Brien. “And there’s no end in sight for 
me. We can’t afford to buy another 15 
acres of land and throw our land in cur- 

Guite says that his agricultural en- 
deavors — which also include planting 
historic orchards modeled after the 
varieties favored by Thomas Jefferson 
— qualify him for the program. “I don’t 
know if it’s fair or not, but that's just the 
way it works,” he says. "There’s nothing 
that is different from my property than 
the other, say, 1000 farms in Vermont. 
... It’s only equitable that they should be 
treated all alike.” 

All told, more than 13,000 acres in 
Hartland are enrolled in the program, 
resulting in a nearly $41.2 million reduc- 
tion in the town's grand list and $793,657 
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in tax savings for enrolled landowners. 

And it’s not even at the top of the 
list: With 29,000 acres in current 
use, Fairfield earns that distinction. 
Cambridge and Averill are right up there, 
too. Meanwhile, the greatest tax sav- 


subdivide, to convert to non-forests, 
is really staggering, and it’s growing,” 
says Snyder. "If you like how Vermont 
looks and functions and feels, it’s largely 
because we’re a forest state now.” That 
Vermont retains its forests, he says, is 



program under which 

the difference in their 
municipal taxes. 

Her retort? “Where 
does the state money 

Johnson backs up 
Rosson's assessment: 
“Everybody in the state 
is paying for the pro- 
gram, through one form 
of taxes or another." 

Proponents, mean- 
while, argue that the 
tax policy has economic 
value that outweighs its 


ON PEOPLE’S LANDS 


'IICHAEL SNYDER 


Still, e 


about the program. The 
perception that rich, 
out-of-state landown- 
ers are tapping into 
the tax break is, they 
say, a misperception. 
Full-time Vermonters 
own 76 percent of the 
land enrolled in current 
use. That’s according to 
the Current Use Tax 
Coalition, a diverse 
team of advocates for 
the program represent- 
ing conservationists, 
sportsmen, foresters 
and farmers, 
many current-use sup- 


estimated that the economic payback of porters agree it’s time for some changes. 


leaving land undeveloped — looking a 
everything from specialty foods to tour- 
ism — was more than $4 billion. 

“People don’t get how essential it is 
to the economy and the working lands 
they value so much,” says Clarkson. In a 
perfect world, she said, bottles of maple 
syrup and other Vermont goods would 
come plastered with a label akin to 
“Made Possible by Current Use. 


Tom Vickery, who has worked a 
lister and reappraiser in Stowe and 
Waterbury for more than 40 years, was 
a huge backer of the program in the 
1970s. He’d seen firsthand the benefits 
of a tax stabilization program in Stowe 
that was a predecessor to current use, 
and Vickery was active in getting the 
original current-use law passed. 

Years later, the state "watered down” 


Parks & Recreation the penalties associated with rt 


Commissioner Michael Snydei 
those who rave about current use; he ob- 
jects to the characterization of current- 
use as a “tax break” and instead terms it 
a tax fairness program. In his previous 
work as a county forester, he heard from 
landowners who said that were it not 
for current use, they couldn’t afford to 
retain ownership of their forestlands. 
While some are ideologically opposed 
to it — “There were many who said, ‘I’d 
never enroll in that welfare program,”’ 
he recalls — many more depended upon 
it. Nearly half of all eligible parcels in 
the state are enrolled in current use. 

“The pressure on people’s lands to 


wing 


land from current-use — a decision that 
Vickery says made “a shambles" of the 
program. He and many other listers 
in the state were disappointed in the 

“What we were seeing was people 
coming in to avoid taxes, not for the 
preservation and conservation we saw 
originally with the program," he says. 
‘We thought people were beginning to 
game the system.” 

Now he’s holding out hope that 
tougher penalties might fix that prob- 
lem. “I look at this as being a second 
generation of the current-use program,” 
Vickery says. “Let’s start fresh.” © 
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LocM-matters 


Will Burlington Ever Say No 
to Its Burgeoning School Budget? 
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O n Town Meeting Day, 
Williston voters rejected a 
school budget that would 
have raised property taxes by 
7 percent, with the “no" vote reportedly 
in response to a district plan to provide 
every fifth and sixth grader with an iPad. 
Voters in Milton and Colchester also 
defeated school budgets, sending school 
leaders back to the drawing board. 

In all, 16 Vermont communities voted 
“no” on school spending increases on 
March 5 — a tiny percentage of the state’s 
270 districts but four times as many as 
turned down school budgets last year. 

Burlington voters, meanwhile, ap- 
proved a fiscal 2014 school budget that 
hikes spending by 5.3 percent and local 
education property taxes by an esti- 
mated 6.2 percent That’s slightly higher 
than statewide averages, but in recent 
years Burlington’s school tax increases 
have outpaced rates for Vermont as a 
whole, as well as vastly exceeding the 
overall U.S. inflation rate. Local educa- 
tion taxes in the Queen City have soared 
by 40 percent since 2009, while the con- 
sumer price index nudged upward by 9 
percent during the same period. 

Year after year. Queen City voters 
approve increases to the portion of the 
local property tax that funds the schools. 
Usually, the margin isn’t even close. This 
year’s school budget ballot item was 
approved by 57 percent of voters, while 
last year’s drew a “yes” vote of nearly 55 
percent. 

“It’s remarkable that we continue to 
approve school budgets, especially with- 
out adequate communication from the 
district about what we’re getting for our 
money,” observes Kyle Dodson, a write- 
in candidate who fell three votes short of 
unseating school board chairman Keith 
Pillsbury on March 5. A former school 
principal in Boston who now works as di- 
rector of the Champlain College Center 
for Service and Civic Engagement, 
Dodson warns that the current spending 
trajectory is “not sustainable.” 

“In 2013,” he says, “everything involv- 
ing public finances has to be looked at 
more prudently, more thoughtfully.” 

The Burlington school district's 
budget for the coming fiscal year is close 
to $63 million — $6 million less than 
the combined total expenditures of all 
the other city departments. The biggest 
chunk of school spending — 75 percent 
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— goes to teacher salaries and benefits; 
health care premiums for school district 
employees have been rising by about 
10 percent a year. Special education is 
also a big budget item, costing about $13 
million — although special-ed spending 
accounts for a smaller percentage of 
Burlington’s school budget than it does 
in most other districts in Vermont. 

Burlington has the highest rate 
of per-pupil spending in Chittenden 
County according to the simplest cal- 
culation: total expenditures divided 
by the number of full-time students 


being educated in the district. But 
Superintendent Jeanne Collins notes 
that after factoring in the relative costs 
of educating disadvantaged students and 
English language learners, the city’s per- 
pupil investment is average compared to 
those of seven other Chittenden County 
school systems. This comparison, which 
also shows Burlington's spending to be 
slightly below the statewide average, is 
the measurement included in the dis- 
trict's annua] report. 

Burlington voters have supported 
the city’s investment in its pupils, says 


Alan Matson, the school board’s lead- 
ing finance expert, noting the district 
has “maintained a solid base of political 
capital” in consistently winning budget 
approvals. "But it could erode quickly,” 
he adds, noting the heavy tax burden is 
borne by a small minority of Burlington 
residents. 

“It’s not equitable, the way it’s shared 
now,” Matson says. 

More than half of Burlington house- 
holds are renters, and tenants generally 
don't connect school-tax increases to 
rising rents. In addition, almost a quarter 
of Burlington’s 9371 leased residential 
units qualified for rent rebates last year 
under a state program for households 
with annual incomes below $47,000 — 
further insulating some renters from the 
effects of property-tax hikes. 

occupied homes, more than half are 
eligible for reductions in their school 
property taxes based on income quali- 
fications. That leaves about 3000 of 
the city’s 16,350 households absorbing 
the full and direct impact of school-tax 
increases. Owners of a home valued at 
$308,500 will pay $396 more school- 
taxes this year than last — for a grand 
total of $4412. 

In the New North End, where the 
home ownership rate is high, voters 
always say no to the school budget, 
even though many have children in city 
schools. In the renter-heavy Old North 
End, voters always approve school bud- 
gets, often by margins better than 3-1. 

“It’s inevitably going to get to the 
point where homeowners start leaving 
Burlington because they can’t afford 
the taxes,” predicts City Councilor Paul 
Decelles, a Republican from Ward 7, 
which largely encompasses the New 
North End. Town Meeting Day results 
might be different, he suggests, if land- 
lords educated tenants about the con- 
nection between rent hikes and school 

Decelles, whose daughter is a fourth- 
grader at C.P. Smith Elementary School, 
voted against the school budget last 
month, partly because "it isn't fair to 
a lot of homeowners." He adds that his 
daughter is getting “a good education" 
from teachers whose pay rates he does 
not view as excessive. Starting salaries 
for Burlington teachers — $38,740 for 
the current school year — are the third 
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lowest in Chittenden County, after 
Milton and Winooski. 

Decelles and other critics suggest 
savings could be found outside the class- 
room — for example, from the district’s 
plan to provide laptops or tablet comput- 
ers to middle and high school students 
and their teachers at a projected annual 
cost of $1.1 million. Starting in sixth 
grade, every Burlington pupil is sched- 
uled to get a computer over the next 
three or four years, regardless of his or 
her ability to pay. 

Could Burlington ever see a school- 

It would not be unprecedented. In 
2002, Queen City voters spurned school 
spending plans on three separate occa- 
sions, with the budget finally prevailing 
on a fourth vote. The main cause for 


school-funding formulas that were sub- 
sequently adjusted to ensure more equity 
for Burlington, Pillsbury notes. The 
unpopularity of then-superintendent 
Donna Jemilo also played a part in the 
repeated budget defeats, Pillsbury adds. 

Today, there is no organized opposition 
to Burlington school tax increases, regard- 
less of their size. That's mystifying to Ben 


Truman, a school board member for Ward 
4 and longtime Democrat. “I can’t explain 
it,” Truman says, noting the city's pen- 
chant for activism and civic engagement 
"Burlingtonians aren’t generally shy about 
sharing their political opinions.” 

Truman himself says he has “no 
stomach for another large tax increase 
next year.” The father of two Burlington- 
educated children says, “We’ve got to 
hold the line.” 


Greg Roy, a New North End home- 
owner who often speaks out against 
school spending proposals at neighbor- 
hood meetings, suggests, “It’s taboo in 
Burlington to oppose the school budget.” 
Proponents of higher spending routinely 
argue, “It’s for the kids,” Roy says. 


“They make opponents appear anti- 
child,” he adds. “And there’s also a feeling 
that the school district will always get 
what it wants eventually. They’ll just 
wear you down.” 

Reluctance to speak out against 
school budgets may also stem from fears 
related to recent controversies involving 
race relations among students and teach- 
ers. Potential critics may worry that they 
will be accused of racism if they oppose 


school spending in a district with minor- 
ity enrollment of 30 percent. 

The wording of the annual referenda 
on school budgets also does not inform 
Burlington voters how much their taxes 
will increase if of “yes” side prevails. The 
ballot item simply asks whether a listed 


dollar amount of spending should be 
approved. 

School officials say the budget in- 
creases are not profligate and are caused 
in part by the need to compensate for 
drops in federal, state and city funds. 
The district is facing another $265,000 
reduction from the federal cuts known 
as sequestration, Pillsbury notes. Even 
Burlington Telecom is driving up school 
costs. The district will pay $723,065 in 
interest in the coming fiscal year on $2.3 
million in debt service for bonds for capi- 
tal improvements. That’s $120,156 more 
in interest payments than a year ago, due 
in part to the downgrade in the city’s 
credit rating caused by the BT bust-up. 

But school officials say some of the 
biggest drivers of spending increases 
are costs associated with Burlington's 
high number of low-income students 
and non-native English speakers, along 
with an overall increase in the number of 
students. 

Unlike almost every other school 
district in Vermont, Burlington has been 
experiencing an upsurge in student en- 
rollment. It's risen 9.3 percent in the past 
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LOCAL EDUCATION TAXES IN THE QUEEN CITY 
HAVE SOARED BY 40 PERCENT SINCE 2009, 
WHILE THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUDGED UPWARD 
BY 9 PERCENT DURING THE SAME PERIOD. 
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local matters 


Back to Black: How Municipalities Recover 
After They’ve Been Embezzled 




L ast month, former Algiers 
Fire District treasurer Sherry 
Roebuck of Guilford started an 
18-month sentence in a federal 
prison for stealing more than $80,000 
from her municipal employer. The 
prison term is only a part of Roebuck’s 
punishment After her release, she’ll 
be on the hook for nearly $83,000 in 
restitution for her crimes. The extra 
$3000 covers legal fees and other related 
expenses. 

Assuming the 52-year-old felon man- 
ages to pay it back, the money won't go 
to the Algiers Fire District, which has 
already been reimbursed. It’ll go to the 
Vermont League of Cities and Towns, 
which insures the town of Guilford 
against crime and covered all of its losses. 

Vermont law requires that every 
municipality be insured for criminal and 
financial malfeasance. A recent rash of 
embezzlements precipitated the law’s 
expansion last year to cover any mu- 
nicipal official who receives or disperses 
funds. VLCT now insures about 95 
percent of Vermont’s 330 cities, towns 
and other municipal entities, includ- 
ing water, fire and solid-waste districts, 
against everything from snow plow ac- 
cidents to worker’s compensation claims 
to wrongful death suits filed after police 
shootings. In the wake of Tropical Storm 
| Irene, VLCT shelled out more than $10 
£ million to fix flood-damaged municipal 
« infrastructure. In the last few years, a 
2 spike in financial fraud has forced the 
g nonprofit to pay out substantial claims, 
ft Since 2003, the league’s self-insur- 
ance plan has had 14 claims for financial 
mismanagement totaling $1.7 million, 
5 according to Ken Canning, VLCT’s di- 
g rector of risk management services. Of 
2 that, VLCT paid out $1.3 million to its 
o member organizations for losses due to 
° embezzlement or bookkeeping blunders 
that cost municipalities hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

5 “We’re designed to take hits like 
z this,” Canning says, just one year after 
2 Vermont topped a national list of worst 
states for white-collar fraud. He insists 
the League’s insurance funds are on 
solid financial footing. ‘We don’t like it, 
g but that’s what we’re here for.” 
jj Like auto insurance, what a munici- 
5 pality pays for insurance is based on a 
3 complex formula that accounts for its 
g population and claims history. Those 


with good “driving records” — i.e., few or 
no claims — are rewarded with lower pre- 
miums, while others, like the Hardwick 
Electric Department, are punished with 
higher premiums. In 2011, the publicly 
owned utility suffered the largest public 
embezzlement in Vermont history when 
former office manager Joyce Bellavance 
pled guilty to bilking the utility out of 
$1.6 million. 

In 2010, before Bellavance's crime 
was discovered, Hardwick Electric paid 
$817 a year for its crime coverage; today, 
the utility is paying $1654. Though its 
insurance cost doubled. Canning notes 
that it's still “pretty low” relative to its 
coverage. Member-owned VLCT won’t 
raise premiums on its members by more 
than 15 percent a year for a single claim, 
even when a major loss occurs, to help 
“take the sting out of it,” he says. 


But there’s another kind of sting for 
Hardwick residents. The VLCT only 
covers up to $500,000 in criminal dam- 
ages. Losses that exceed that amount fall 
on the municipal entity and its taxpay- 
ers. Even when towns are fully covered 
for their losses, it can take years before 
that hefty check arrives. 

Technically, Bellevance still owes 
her former employer another $1.1 mil- 
lion. In February, her husband agreed to 
move out of the house and leave behind 
valuables to help compensate the town 
for his wife’s thievery, according to an 
Associated Press report. U.S. Attorney 
Tristram Coffin estimated the house and 
its contents are worth about $750,000. 
Assuming it sells for that, Hardwick is 
still short $350,000 — and it’ll be a while 
before Bellevance starts paying restitu- 
tion to the town and VLCT. 


Assuming she makes good on the $1.1 

| line. But we're not holding our breath." 

The sum total of the Bellavance fraud 
is staggering. But at least its value has 
been established; when VLCT members 
are victimized, they have to account for 
every dollar taken, typically by conduct- 
ing a forensic audit that can cost tens of 
thousands of dollars — an expense that’s 
not covered by insurance. 

In April 2011, Donald Hewitt, former 
treasurer of the tiny town of Ira, pled 
guilty to wire fraud for writing checks to 
himself and misappropriating property 
tax funds from the 1990s through 2009, 
when his scheme was finally discovered. 
VLCT reimbursed the town of Ira for 
$350,000, which, according to Canning, 
represented the actual money that 
Hewitt stole, as revealed by a forensic 

However, Canning says that because 
Hewitt’s scheme was “kind of like a 
shell game,” in which he moved funds 
from one municipal account to another, 
the town now claims its actual losses 
exceeded the $350,000 VLCT paid out. 
As a result, the town has filed a lawsuit 
against VLCT, claiming losses in excess 
of $500,000. Ira town officials declined 
to comment due to the pending litigation. 

Similarly, former town clerk 
Suzanne LaBombard stole more than 
$100,000 from Isle La Motte between 
2001 to 2006. But the town's books 
were in such poor shape. Canning says 
the town couldn’t tell how much was 
stolen. Fortunately for Isle La Motte 
residents, LaBombard and her father 
paid back 100 percent of the docu- 
mented losses. 

What do these crimes have in 
common? Far from being sophisticated 
confidence schemes, Canning says every 
town offered easy access to embezzlers. 
In Guilford’s case, town administrator 
Katie Buckley describes the fraud as “so 
simple a kid could do it.” 

Like most victimized municipalities, 
the all-volunteer Algiers Fire District 
didn’t segregate its financial duties. The 
embezzler controlled the mail, bank 
statements, deposits, withdrawals and 
checks. And, like other recent fraud cases, 
Roebuck got caught because someone 
finally asked to see the books. 

“It doesn’t take a lot of education to 
look down and see checks written out of 
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SCHEDULING FDR 

CALL NOW! 


sequence, vendors not approved by the 


since taken over all of the fire district's 
bookkeeping duties. 

Harder to fix is the 
psychological damage to 
the town. 

“It was a harsh real- 
ity slap,” Buckley says. 
“The biggest impact was 
the feeling on the com- 
munity because it’s one 
of your neighbors who 
stole from you ... That’s a hard pill to 
swallow, and there’s no dollar sign that 
that.” © 


in internal control." 


denly experience a huge 
windfall once VLCT cuts 
them a check, that wasn’t 
the case in Guilford. 


TO TAKE HITS 
LIKE THIS. 


money back, Buckley says it was im- 
mediately deposited back into the fire 
district's bank account. The town has 
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decade, while statewide enrollment 
has fallen 11.3 percent. That’s partially 
attributable to an influx of immigrants; 
about 14 percent of the city’s 3632 
pupils take part in English language 
learning programs, compared to fewer 
than 2 percent in the state as a whole. 
Moreover, half of Burlington students 
qualify for free or reduced-price school 
meals, compared to 40 percent of stu- 

The challenges presented by a high 
poverty rate and a sizable number of 
non-English speakers help explain the 
Burlington district’s lagging perfor- 
mance in school test scores. Last year, 
31 percent of students in grades three 
through eight were rated less than 
proficient as readers, while 40 percent 
were given the same rating for math. 
The respective numbers for the state as 
a whole were 27 percent and 34 percent. 

Superintendent Collins defends the 
schools’ record on educating disadvan- 
taged students and those from non-Eng- 
lish speaking countries. “The results for 
students who have been in our schools 
for two or three years — as opposed to 
having just enrolled — have been excel- 
lent," Collins says. She argues the com- 
puter giveaway is essential to prepare 
Burlington’s diverse student population 
for the 21st century workplace. 

But Collins agrees with Matson that 
school-tax increases are not shared 
equally in Burlington. She blames the 
state for failing to fund education at levels 
promised several years ago when tax for- 
mulas were changed in order to ensure 
that students in poorer communities 
would have the same educational oppor- 
tunities as those in wealthy “gold towns.” 


“I don't think the burden should be 
on local taxpayers because Burlington 
opens its doors to embrace those in 
need,” Collins says. 

Pillsbury says the district is lobbying 
for increased funding from the state to 
help Burlington pay the additional costs 
of educating English language learners, 
the annual cost of which schools budget 
specialist David Larcombe puts at $2.4 
million for the coming fiscal year — 
$200,000 more than for the current 
year. Pillsbury says the city’s school 
board can also save by consolidating 
services. 

The school board itself has failed to 
act as an effective watchdog in recent 
years, admits Pillsbury, a 66-year-old 
retired teacher who was first elected to 
the board in 1987. He says the district’s 
previous finance chief “didn't have the 
skills to do the job, or he didn't pro- 
vide us with what we needed to know 
about how the money was being spent.” 
The situation has improved with the 
hiring of Larcombe as the district’s 
budget specialist last October. The new 
number cruncher is getting updated 
finance software, too, Pillsbury adds. 

Inadequate oversight on the part 
of the all-volunteer school board may 
reflect a general lack of interest in the 
schools on the part of Burlington resi- 
dents. Elections for school board seats 
are seldom contested, and participation 
is often below 20 percent of eligible 

“The number of people paying at- 
tention to the schools is small,” Dodson 
says. “There’s no sense of this being an 
urgent issue — as urgent as health care. 
It’s also the case that the district doesn't 
tell a very compelling story about what 
it's doing for our kids." © 
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there has never been a population of 9 bil- 
lion people, and there will be in 40 years. 
Why, as we seem to be headed toward in- 
creasing drought, wouldn't we want crops 
that grow with less water, or better yet, salt 
water? Why wouldn’t we want crops that 
produce more on less land, to save what 
is left of the planet’s wilderness? Instead, 
"progressives” look back to a golden age 
that never existed and demonize scientists 
who work in agriculture. 

Everyone remembers Marie 
Antoinette’s apocryphal quote "A bread 
shortage? Let them eat cake.” The senti- 
ment of the anti-GM movement seems to 
be: “Humanity is facing water shortages, 
erosion and expensive grain? Let them eat 
more kale grown organically at their local 
CSA farm.” 

Peter Du Brul 

CHARLOTTE 


TAXED ENOUGH 

[Re Facing Facts, March 6]: Apparently 
Seven Days is in favor of the Vermont 
Beverage Tax. Well, I’m not! At a penny 
an ounce, this tax is not going to break 
me. Truth be told, I drink very little of the 
targeted beverages. It’s the principle of the 
thing. Governments need to stop their in- 
satiable inclination to tax us — Montpelier, 
are you listening? This is a great place to 
start. I am not a member of, nor do I have 
any affiliation with, the Tea Party, but we 
are damn sure taxed enough already, sugar 
Nazis: Please stand down! 

Bob Recupero 

FERRISBURGH 


INN’S OUT 

Yesterday, a friend sent me an article 
o about the Wildflower Inn’s potential to 
£ be voted "favorite New England family 
> resort” on About.com, the very inn that 
a paid to settle a lawsuit when they refused 
jSj to host Ming and Kate Linsley’s wedding 
m reception [Off Message, “Wildflower Inn 
Up for Family-Friendly Award — Lawsuit 
and All,” March 4]. They are defended by 
5 people who want to separate out the per- 
5 sonal opinions of the owners from their 
m desire to run their business, even though 
g the owners do not do so themselves. 

§ I care deeply about Vermont busi- 
nesses. I want them to thrive and help 
keep Vermont a great place to live. What 
w I do not understand is, given all the inns 
o in Vermont, why anyone would vote for 
S one that so meanly defines “family?” The 
“ Wildflower Inn owners claim, as the 
article stated, “We treat them all, every- 
body, the same.” After the lawsuit, they 
appeared in a television ad opposing mar- 
riage equality. I do not trust that I would 
v feel comfortable sleeping and eating at a 
< place where the owners went to so much 
S trouble to let the public know they do not 
£ approve of my family. I would not want to 


spend my money someplace that will turn 
that money into ads against my family. 

We still live in a society where our 
earnings are lowered and where many of 

spouses because the Defense of Marriage 
Act allows state-sanctioned discrimina- 
tion against us. We still live in a society 
where we need hate-crime legislation to 
help protect us, where our LGBTQ youth 
are bullied and our LGBTQ elders live in 
fear of abuse. Surely we can find a better 
option than the Wildflower Inn to repre- 
sent our definition of “family friendly.” 
Vermont, we can do better. 

Kim Fountain 

MILTON 

Fountain is executive director of the R U12? 
Community Center; Wildflower was a 
runner-up in the About.com competition. 


FULL OF BOAR 

[Re “By Dodging the Law, a Captive 
Hunting Park in Fairlee Could Become 
a Disease Destination,” March 6]: Andy 
Bromage’s article on captive hunting parks 
failed to mention that wild boar — aka 
black swine, wild hog, feral pig, razorback 
and piney-woods rooters — also pose a 

chronic wasting disease. These less-than- 
attractive beasts are yet another invasive 
“exotic” species with no known predators 
in the U.S. Their extremely destructive 
behavior is a major problem, and there 
are established populations in 38 states, 
including New York, New Hampshire and 



Vermont F&W Wildlife division 
director Mark Scott writes about this 
problem in his article in the Agency of 
Natural Resources' newsletter, Ripples. 
It’s the fourth or fifth article down the 
page. Check out the video, “A Pickup 
Load of Pigs: The Feral Swine Pandemic 
(Trailer).” Do we really want “Aporkalypse 

the remaining stock in these Dick Cheney- 
style captive hunting parks in Vermont 
and close them up for good. After all, most 
Vermont hunters don’t require that their 
prey be in cages, because they lack Mr. 
Cheney's aiming handicap. 

Steven Farnham 
PLAINFIELD 


CHANGE AGENT 

[Re WTF: “Why don't CCTA buses give 
change?” February 13]: While I respect 
and, at various points, have shared Andy 
Bromage's frustration over the fact that 
buses do not dispense change, there’s 
a very simple solution to this problem. 
Bus drivers and fellow passengers are 
generally pretty accommodating, even on 
shorter bus rides with lower fares. So if 
you don’t have exact change, find someone 
else paying with cash, get change from 
them and pay for two fares together. Or 
simply tell the driver that you don’t have 
exact change before you put money in 
the machine — they’ll sometimes have a 
reserve of ones or will give you change if a 
passenger gets on later and pays with cash. 
Ask and ye shall receive. 

Emma Moros 

BARRE 


RESPECT OF GUNS’ 

Andy Bromage could have said some 
things differently and more on others [Fair 
Game, February 27], How many of the 
six deaths in two years were perpetrated 
by police and how many were accidental? 
Vermont’s "school shooting" wasn't about 
school, so use ofthis term isn't justified and 
is misleading. A mandatory safety course 
would not have protected those that have 
been killed by guns; police have the most 
comprehensive weapons training, yet they 
routinely shoot humans and pets. 

Mandatory mental health reporting 
will deter those who would seek help — 
returning veterans come to mind. Police 
handling of mentally confused folks has 
proven fatal and injurious, and mandatory 
reporting would put them in danger. 

Who are the legislators that cospon- 
sored H124, with Linda Waite-Simpson? 
Sen. John Rodgers cites Hitler’s gun pro- 
gram as reason to fear gun registration. Can 
anyone argue with that? Government tells 
Americans to eat cake — on every issue! I’ve 
been to health care, transportation, wildlife, 
pre-Act 60 and agriculture hearings, and 
Vermonters are ignored, over and over. 

Governors Dean, Douglas, Shumlin 
and representatives Gaye Symington and 
Shap Smith refused to hold legal hearings 
on unconstitutional wars. Welch, Sanders 
and Leahy give lip service to the issue. 

Pro-gun advocates should promote gun 
locks, store ammunition separately from 
guns, prevent children from accessing 
violent videos and television, and teach 
absolute respect of guns. 

Laura Brueckner 

WATERBURY CENTER 


RAPISTS’ RIGHTS? 

Anyone who believes women's rights have 
even begun to progress to an acceptable 
level must certainly become disabused 
of the notion after reading your article, 
“Vermont Law Allows Rapists Parental 
Rights; a Pair of Bills Would Change That” 


[March 6], The details of your story can be 
summed up to its pathetic conclusion: We 
are still in the Stone Age as far as the rights 
of women — and in this case, children — 

The idea that men who assault and rape 
women have any kind of entitlements as a 
result of their acts is ludicrous and archaic 
to a sickening degree. I’m pretty sure every 
rapist's final thoughts at the moment the 
unwanted sperm is forced to its destina- 
tion is not, “Wow! This is my chance to 
become an exemplary father!" 

Thanks to Representative Kesha Ram 
and the other 44 cosponsors of the bill to 
end visitation and custody rights of rapists. 

Stephanie Calanthe Victoria 
MONKTON 


RAPE LAW IS MORE 
COMPLICATED 

The proposed legislation described in 
[“Vermont Law Allows Rapists Parental 
Rights; a Pair of Bills Would Change 
That,” March 6] is a misguided “solution” 
to a very real problem. While both the 
legal community and the general public 
has become much more sensitive to the 
rights of women victims of rape, this kind 
of legislation ignores the complexities of 
this issue. 

There may be a variety of reasons a 
woman would choose to bear a child of 
rape, including moral strictures against 
abortion, but the fact that a woman carries 
and gives birth to the offspring of an al- 
leged forcible rape raises legitimate ques- 

There have been many studies of false 
rape accusations over the years, with 
widely divergent outcomes. In a 1994 
study at two large Midwestern state uni- 
versities, of the 50 percent of accusers who 
fabricated the rape, more than half did so 
to serve as a cover story or alibi, following 
consensual sex with an acquaintance that 
led to some sort of problem for the accuser, 
such as contracting a sexually transmitted 
disease or becoming pregnant. The next 
most common reason was revenge, rage 
or retribution. A 1985 Air Force study also 
found that spite or revenge and the need to 
compensate for a sense of personal failure 
were the primary motives for the 27 per- 
cent of rape reports determined to be false. 

Vermont Senator Peg Flory, who prac- 
tices family law, questions the standard of 
“clear and convincing evidence” of rape, 
which is much lower than the standard 
for conviction. Such a low bar can make it 
too easy for a woman to demand child sup- 
port without granting paternal visitation 
rights, even in highly questionable cases of 
partner, acquaintance or date rape, which 
are already so loosely defined that the law 
virtually sanctions female victimization of 

tion with her alleged rapist, why would 
she bear his baby? 

Robert Riversong 

WARREN 
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Stranger Than Invention: Composer Phil Kline 
and Filmmaker Jim Jarmusch Take on Tesla 



BY PAMELA POLSTON 

U nlike his colleague and rival, 
Thomas Edison, Nikola Tesla 
ended his days on this Earth 
poor and mentally unstable, 
despite having invented electrical alter- 
nating-current distribution and the radio. 
Edison, who invented the light bulb, the 
phonograph and 


OPERA 


household-name 

status — that name lives on in New York 
City’s energy company. Consolidated 
Edison, aka Con Ed. But in the 21st century, 
it’s Tesla (1856-1943) who has acquired a 
romanticized, near-cult status. Why? 

“He seems to symbolize the indi- 
vidual to the extreme, even in the way he 
worked,” suggests Phil Kline, a new-music 
composer whose opera, Tesla in New York, 
is being presented as a work-in-progress 
this weekend at the Hopkins Center. “His 
competitors farmed out work and had 
a team. Tesla always worked alone. His 
reputation is so complicated," Kline adds, 
“it’s daunting.” 

It's also filled with colorful notions, 
such as Tesla’s ambition to send power 
through the air. If only he'd lived to experi- 
ence Wi-Fi. 

Speaking on the phone from his home 
in New York, Kline says the idea of a work 
based on the troubled Serbian American 
visionary emerged about five years ago, 
when he was talking with his longtime 
friend, filmmaker Jim Jarmusch, about 
collaborating on a musical project. With a 
number of varied compositional achieve- 
ments to his credit, Kline now just wants 
“to write song cycles and theatrical 


productions," he says. Jarmusch told him 
he'd always wanted to do something about 
Nikola Tesla. 

Kline and Jarmusch go way back — to 
sixth grade in Akron, Ohio. When the two 
moved to New York as young men, they 
played together in a rock band, the Del- 
Byzanteens. Kline evolved toward writ- 
ing contemporary/experimental music, 
while Jarmusch shifted to filmmaking. 
The auteur, something of a cult figure 
himself, is best known for such indie hits 
as Down By Law, Stranger Than Paradise, 
Mystery Train and Ghost Dog: The Way of 
the Samurai. 

“Our project has been on and off be- 
cause of Jim’s film career," Kline says, and 
notes that Jarmusch is currently finishing 
up a new one. Kline has not been sitting 
on his thumbs, either; his website lists 14 


works created over the past five years. 

Periodically, the two friends — who 
both own homes in upstate New York — 
would work together on a script for Tesla, 
plotting out a few scenes. “He worked 
more on book, not libretto," Kline says. 
“We didn't want to be too detail oriented 
— [the opera] has to be driven by character 
and emotion." Eventually, Kline drafted 
a synopsis on his own, getting feedback 
from Jarmusch in “a flurry of messages.” 
Kline says the libretto, now about 45 min- 
utes long, is “halfway done.” 

Hence the work-in-progress that audi- 
ences will see this Friday and Saturday — 
sections of six scenes, Kline explains. For 
help with staging, he consulted with New 
York City-based Phantom Limb Company, 
known for its work with marionettes and 
multimedia theatrical productions. The 


3 staging at the Hop this week, however, will 
3 be spare, consisting of opera scenes and 
S what Kline calls “interludes” — mostly in- 
| strumental music. Eventually a multilevel 
I set will visually convey some of Tesla’s 
§ inventions, and Kline notes that Jarmusch 
1 is going to “make some little films." The 
story, he adds, “is not a strict chronology.” 

The composer stresses that “the paint 
isn't dry” on Tesla in New York, but he’s 
looking forward to audience reaction to 
the first half of the piece this week. For 
the rest of this invention, audiences will 
have to be patient. Says Kline: We want to 
premiere it in late 2014.” © 



Limb: featuring the American 



world of turn-of-the-century New York 
City. Friday, April S, 7 p.m, Wilson Hall, 



An Upper Valley Micro-Press Has Global Reach in the Poetry World 

BY JULIA SHIPLEY 



P oetry readers will recognize resident — has persisted with the stability 
the names of New Directions of a mountain, unaffected by the shifting 
Publishing in New York, Copper sands of the publishing industry. Over the 
Canyon Press in Washington and past seven years. Harbor Mountain has 
City Lights Books in California — all long- published a full shelf’s worth of books, 
standing small publishers that have had a almost exclusively poetry, by award-w 


huge impact on contemporary 

Now they have a cour 
terpart growing steadily i 
Vermont: harbor mountain press, I 
100 miles inland in the river valley 


— 


ning writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Money, himself an author of 
numerous published poetry col- 
lections, founded Harbor Mountain as a 
nonprofit in 2006 following the success 


of White River Junction. Despite the of his literary magazine, A 
geographic anomaly of its name. Harbor He launched Harbor Mountain Press with 
Mountain — directed by peter money, a an ambition to publish six poetry titles a 
49-year-old poet, teacher and Brownsville year, each bearing a sumi-e brushed logo 


fusing two solacing landscapes inspired by 
Provincetown Harbor and Mt. Ascutney. 
Funded by individuals and foundations, 
including the Vermont Community 
Foundation, the Morel Family Fund, 
the Walker Foundation and the Byrne 
Foundation, the tiny nonprofit with a 
three-member board has since spawned 

They include works by poets from the 
Green and White Mountain states, such 
as laura Davies foley, Alice B. Fogel and 
Robert nichols; as well those across the 
ocean, such as Mario Susko, Giuseppe 
Ungaretti and Ana Merino. Harbor 
Mountain’s 21st title, released this March, 
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IN MEMORIAM: 

BRAD INGALLS, 

1951-2013 

Seven Days was saddened to learn of 
the death last week of Bradford "Bear" 

Ingalls, 61. He was a kind, goodhearted 
and generous man with whom we 
had the pleasure of working on 
occasion. Ingalls had a long career 
as a technician in the entertainment 
industry, including at the flynn 

in television at Vermont community 
access media (VCAM) in Burlington. He 
was a longstanding member of IATSE 
Stage Local 919, and served as president of that 

union until his passing. Ingalls leaves behind his wife, Julie, and daughters 
Katrina. Monika and Ava, as well as other family members and many friends. 
We invited his coworkers at VCAM to share their memorial announcement 
with our readers, 

Brad "Bear" Ingalls passed away on Wednesday, March 27, 2013, after a long 
illness. Bear was a VCAM employee for more than 12 years and spent many of 
them also serving on the VCAM board of directors. An active contributor to 
PEG communities both locally and nationally, he maintained an unflinching 
commitment to the principles of public-access television, always working to 
uphold the values of fairness and equal access for all participants. 

Bear was a firm believer in community building, and ceaselessly promoted 
the principles of civic engagement and government transparency. He was 
also a thoughtful and generous teacher, sharing his technical knowledge 
with countless community members over the years. Spanning many 
different capacities, his contributions to VCAM were immense, and the 
positive impact he had on our organization and our surrounding community 
will always carry on. 

To the members of the VCAM staff and board, Bear was a beloved 
coworker and a great friend. He will be missed tremendously by all of us. 

VCAM STAFF 



MEMORIAL SERVICES 

Visiting hours for Brad "Bear Ingalls are Wednesday, April 3, 4 to 7 p.m., at 
Ready Funeral Home, 261 Shelburne Road in Burlington. A celebration of 
Bear's life will be held on Sunday, April 21, 2 p.m., at the Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts. For online condolences, visit readyfuneral.com. 

Contributions may be made in Bear’s memory to the Brad Ingalls 
Educational Fund, c/o IATSE Local 919, POB 951, Burlington, VT 0S402. Funds 
will be used for scholarships and training in technical theater. 


is A Cage Within, by Cuban poet Wendy 
Guerra, translated by Dartmouth profes- 
sor ELIZABETH POLLI. 

Last December, Money received 
Associated Press coverage for a transla- 
tion project of his own: He helped render 
renowned Iraqi poet Saadi Youssef’s 
Arabic in English for Graywolf Press. 

Although his own press’ initial six- 
books-per-year momentum has waned, 
Money’s commitment to each book has 
not. Each of the handsome volumes 
continues to bring, as Money puts it, 
“a little bit of intensity” into the world. 
And, though Harbor Mountain has re- 
cently waded into prose with its first 


intergenerational picture book, jay mead’s 
A Little Farm Story, Money’s terra firma 
remains verse. “Old as it is, it’s the form 
that continues to be missing ... these books 
go out as ambassadors for what wasn’t 
said enough before," he says. © 
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Cinderella Gets the “Wicked” 
Treatment at Middlebury’s 
New Play Festival 



S ervant girl meets rich boy but 
cannot reveal her identity. Girl 
loses shoe, and boy. Boy finds 
shoe, then finds girl. Couple 
lives happily ever after. 

The tale of Cinderella, with its 
rags-to-riches transformation and 
all-important identifying shoe, goes 
i back thousands 


according to Middlebury College visit- 
ing assistant professor of theater Andrew 
smith. The earliest version is believed 
to have originated in ancient China, he 
says, before being passed over trade 
routes and finally hitting the Brothers 
Grimm in the 19th century. Then Disney 
in the 20th. 

Smith dove into the classic tale's 
origin story when he decided to 
launch Middlebury College's inaugural 
new play festival, titled “Undressing 
Cinderella,” which starts next 
Wednesday, April 10, at the college’s 
Wright Memorial Theatre. Fourteen 
new plays from playwrights around the 
country will be presented seven at a 
time, alternating over four nights, with 
current students playing each of the 66 
roles. Each play tells a brand-new story 
focused on any of the existing charac- 
ters in the tale — except Cinderella. 

Smith, a 1997 Middlebury grad, has 
been developing new plays for the last 
seven years through his New York City- 
based Project Y Theatre Company. He 


returned to Middlebury last fall for a 
two-year teaching gig. 

Last September, Smith solicited 
scripts from MFA programs and play- 
writing organizations around the coun- 
try, and ended up with 101 submissions. 
A team of students, faculty and staff 
sifted through the plays to find the best. 
“We received a lot of submissions that 
were very cute and sensitive and pris- 
tine, so we found ourselves being really 

edly crude, in a good way," Smith says. 

Why Cinderella? For one thing, there 
are quite a few more female than male 
students in the theater department. “I 
wanted to tackle something that had lots 
of roles for women,” Smith says. More 
importantly. Smith was drawn to the 
“universality” of the story. “Everyone 
knows Cinderella" he says. 

But not everyone knows its history. In 
early versions, Cinderella’s mother dies 
and her heartbroken father vows never 
to marry again — until he starts notic- 
ing his attractive daughter. “The father 
starts pressing himself on the daughter,” 
Smith says. “It’s an incest-based story.” 
So Cinderella runs away, and goes into 
hiding as a servant girl. 

It was important to Smith to share 
these details in the prompt he gave writ- 
ers, so they wouldn’t rely too much on 
Disney. “I know it worked, because we 
got a lot of really dark stuff," he says. 

Some of the selected plays interpret 
the original story quite literally — the 
action all happens somewhere else on 




STATEOflHECirtS 


the night of the ball, for example. Others 
take a whole new tack. In a play called 
“Stamps," a modern-day mother and 
father — a settled-down Cinderella and 
her prince-turned-politician — are at a 
parent-teacher conference discussing 
their child, who has been acting out. 

Inspired by the Broadway show 
Wicked, which tells the backstory 
of the Wizard of Oz witches. Smith 
wanted to take a well-known play 
and “strip it down to something that 


was underneath, maybe something we 
didn’t know was there,” he says. “Not 
only satisfying people's expectations but 
also upending people's expectations." ® 




SHORT TAKES ON FILM: 

ITVFEST COMING TO VERMONT 

Its celebrity panelists have included Andy Richter, Bob Odenkirk and staffers 
from shows such as "House" and “It’s Always Sunny in Philadelphia." Indie TV 
and web-video creators who presented their work there have sold pilots and 
won development deals. It's called the independent television & film festival, 
or itvfest, and this September it's happening in Vermont. 

You heard that right. Now in its eighth year, the nonprofit ITVFest is 
moving from Los Angeles to Dover. Vt., where Philip Gilpin Jr. of Green 
Mountain Marketing Group has assumed its executive directorship. A friend 
of producer A.J. Tesler, who founded the fesL Gilpin has compared its Vermont 
incarnation to mountain-village festivals such as Sundance and Telluride. 

What distinguishes ITVFest from those events is its traditional focus on 
the small screen. But this year, feature film submissions are welcome, too. 
You can find submission guidelines at itvfest.com/submissions— and watch 
this space for news on the to-be-announced lineup. 

Meanwhile, whet your appetite for star spotting at the new monadnock 
international film festival (MONiff) In Keene, N.H. The small fest hosts 
some notable guests, particularly at its Television Panel discussion on 
Saturday, which includes William Sanderson of True Blood" and "Deadwood"; 
Matthew Gray Gubler of "Criminal Minds"; and Jessalyn Gilsig of "Vikings." 
Documentarian Ken Bums will also show up to accept an award for his film 
The Central Park Five. 

This weekend in Keene, see E.B. Farnum and Spencer Reid in the flesh 
— and catch films such as War Witch, The Kings of Summer and Polluting 
Paradise. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

ITVFEST 

September 26 to 29 in Dover. Festival pass $79, gala pass $159, VIP pass 
$299. ltvfest.com. 

MONADNOCK INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. 

Thursday, April 4, through Saturday, April 6, at various locations in Keene, 
N.H. $10 per film. Television Panel, Saturday, April 6, 1:30 p.m. at the 
Courtyard Marriott Keene, N.H. $45 Film Pass or $75 VIP Pass required to 
attend. More info at moniff.org. 
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Warhol scholar Jonathan Flatley, 
Associate Professor and Editor of 
Criticism, Wayne State University, 
speaks about Warhol's engagement 
with race, and argues that Warhol's 
Pop Art is fundamentally influenced 
by both the racist and civil rights 
politics of the early 1960s. 
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Taxi Light 


^ o what’s your story?" asked 

my customer from the shot- 
gun seat. I was driving her 
home from a night out with 
the girls, two of whom were boisterously 
chatting in the back seat. 

What's my story? I considered. Could 
there possibly be a deeper, more intimate 
question? It used to throw me for a loop 
when a customer laid this one on me. I 
would flashback on my entire life, as in a 
near-death experience — the dashed hopes, 
triumphs, regrets, lost loves, heartache and 
blessed moments of grace. Finally, with 
experience, I realized that all people really 
wanted to elicit was my place of birth, work 
history and relationship status. In other 
words, random cab customers were not ac- 
tually probing the secrets of my heart and 
soul. Whew! 

I gave the woman the capsule version 
of “my story” and returned the question: 
“What about you?” 

“Well, I grew up in Williston, but I’ve 
been working the last six years in Raleigh." 

I asked, “As in North Carolina?” 

“Yup, that’s the place. But I just re- 
turned. I’m so glad to be back in Vermont, I 
can’t tell you.” 

As we rolled down Williston Road, she 
suddenly pointed to the right, saying, “Ooh- 
ooh — you see that place?” 

“You mean Al’s French Frys? A real local 
institution, right?” 

“I used to go there all the time,” she said. 
That is too cool," I said. “You really are a 
local girl. 

One of the women in the back called out, 
“Look at us — leaving town and it’s not even 
midnight. We really are over the hill, girls.” 

“You girls?" I said, incredulously as I 
could spin it. “All three of ya are young 
and vivacious. Probably majorly breaking 


hearts left and right. I’d bet the clubs look 
like a battlefield when you walk out.” 

“Is that what you think?" my seatmate 
said, laughing. "Seriously, how old do you 
think we are?” 

As it happened, this was a game in 
which I was well versed. I took a quick scan 
around the cab, put the group in their mid- 
thirties, subtracted seven years and replied, 
“Well, I’d say you girls couldn't be much 
past your late twenties." 

“Oh, aren’t you sweet?” came a voice 
from the backseat. “We are all 36. Wait, 
Brenda — you actually turned 37, right?" 

Brenda, my seatmate, pivoted to face the 


back. Dripping with mock umbrage, she 
said, “Let’s stick with 36, OK? That works 
for me.” 

We made a stop in the Mayfair Park 
neighborhood, where Brenda and one of 
her two friends were getting out. As she left 
the cab, Brenda joked, “Mr. Cabbie, get our 
girl here, Darlene, home safe and sound or 
we will hunt you down and kill you.” 

I assured her that wouldn’t be neces- 
sary, and continued on with Darlene — the 
last of the threesome, and the one who had 
yet to say a word to me beyond her address 
— to her home in the Lamplite Acres devel- 
opment off North Brownell Road. The first 
peep out of her was a pronounced sigh. 

"How you doing back there?” I asked. 

"Well, except for the fact that I’m 


divorced and really want to have a baby and 
that’s probably never going to happen — I 
mean, other than that. I’m just great.” 

"Now, why on earth would you say that? 
Thirty-six isn’t that old, and you’re a good- 
looking woman, and you seem like a good 
person. What makes you think it’s too late 
to start your own family?” 

"Well, first I have to, like, meet someone, 
right? It would have to be some guy in his 
twenties, because all the men in their thir- 
ties are already hooked up. At least, like, the 

“Yeah, I can see what you mean,” I said. 
"But look at it this way. It’s not as if you 


need to find, like, 20 guys — you need to 
meet just the one. One guy who really gets 
you and appreciates you and wants to make 
a life together. I mean, that’s a miracle 
when it happens for, like, any couple, but it 
does happen. You just need to put yourself 
out there, keep your heart open and who 
knows?” 

“Thanks for that pep talk. I definitely 
need it. But, honestly, I’m kind of resigned 
to the fact that it won’t happen. Anyway, I 
do love my dog.” She paused for a chuckle 
before adding, “Unfortunately, he's 13 years 
old and basically senile at this point, but 
still.” 

Lamplite Acres is one of Chittenden 
County's older and nicer suburban sub- 
divisions. Back in the day, the developers 


weren’t hell-bent on leveling every single 
tree before getting down to construction, 
and this cluster of single-family homes is 
replete with mature trees and all manner 
of attractive shrubbery. Throw in the 
well-conceived gimmick from which the 
place gets its name — a lamplite on every 
front lawn — and it feels like a true, cozy 
neighborhood. 

We pulled into the driveway to Darlene’s 
home. Her two friends had earlier passed 
her their share of the fare; we sat with 
the vehicle in park while she rummaged 
through her purse to come up with the rest. 

“Look," I said while she put together the 
money, “I know it’s important to be self- 
contained, to be happy in your own skin 
and independent. I get that. But honestly, 
don’t give up on finding a partner. I heard 
this quote from a writer the other day. I 
think her name was Erin Henry. It was, like, 
‘Love exists — you just have to turn your 
taxi light on and be available.’” 

Darlene looked up at me with a know- 
ing smile. It touches me when a younger 
woman indulges my proclivity toward ora- 
tion, particularly when the subject is my 
area of special expertise: love and romance. 
She said, “So you’re telling me that's the 
secret of love? I just need to turn on my taxi 
light?” 

“You got it, honey,” I replied with a 
wink. “It really works, I guarantee.” ® 


B Hackie is a twice-monthly column that 
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Dear Cecil. 

When I worked in the corpo- 
rate world I had to wear mid- 
or high-heeled shoes. But 
now that I've changed jobs 

retrospect I don't know how I 
ever put up with the discom- 
fort of wearing heels every 
day. Several women I've 
asked said they’d read that 
high heels put 100 times 
more stress on your feet 
than flat soles. I know they 
hurt, but it's hard to believe 
it's that much of a difference. 
What's the Straight Dope? 


Debi, Kansas City 

I n the scale of weird 
things women have 
done to themselves 


the 


of 


beauty, high heels surely c< 
in well below foot binding, rib- 
crushing corsets and bathing in 
crocodile excrement. (I found 
that last one on the internet, so 
you know it’s gotta be legit.) I also 
acknowledge the scientific fact 
that high heels display the female 
form to advantage. That said, I 
thank the gods I’m male, because 
no way you're getting me to wear 
those thumbscrews for the feet. 

Before we get into the biome- 
chanical specifics, let’s stipulate 
that, from a health standpoint, 
virtually everyone admits high 
heels are a scourge. I quote from 
an article in a law journal: “By 
one recent estimate, seventy-five 
percent of the problems eventu- 
ating in the more than 600,000 
bunionectomies, hammer toe 



bunionette corrections per- 
formed annually in the United 
States ‘either result from or are 
greatly aggravated by the use of 
high-fashion footwear.'” 

And now to the lab. 

Any wearer of high-heeled 
shoes knows the root cause of the 
discomfort is, in addition to (and 
compounded by) the unnaturally 
pointed shape of the typical shoe’s 
toe, the shift of weight to the front 
part of the foot. To quantify this, 
I turned to my assistants Una and 
Fierra. They obtained two identi- 
cal scales and rigged up a system 
whereby they could balance with 
the front of their feet on one scale 


and the rear on the other. The 
ladies then raided their closets, 
found 33 pairs of shoes with heel 
rises ranging from a quarter inch 
to four inches, and put them to 
the test. 

As expected, the higher the 
heel, the more weight was shifted 
onto the ball of the foot. When 
barefoot, an average of 68 per- 
cent of body weight rested on the 
heels. Athletic shoes shifted even 
more weight onto the heels — in 
the case of fencing shoes, an aver- 
age of 77 percent. 

But with a 2.75-inch lift the 
average weight on the heels 
had been reduced to 52 percent. 
With a four-inch lift only 30 


| percent of the weight was on 
| the heels. 

S What we didn’t expect was 
® the wide range in weight shift 
among different styles of shoes 
having the same heel height 
For a three-inch heel, the share 
of weight on the heel ranged 
from 36 percent to 51 percent. 
Both women noted that shoes 
that kept more weight back 
on the heel were more com- 
fortable. Of the shoes with 
significant heel lift, the least 
unpleasant typically had one 
or more of the following char- 
acteristics: (a) a relatively wide 

the top of the foot, as opposed 
to the ankle, which prevented 
the foot from sliding forward 
in the shoe; or (c) uppers that 
enclosed the ankles entirely 
(these were boots, obviously), 
which likewise provided sup- 
port preventing the foot from 
sliding forward. 

The two women also no- 
ticed one significant difference 
between them, namely that Una 
generally tended to put more 
weight on the front of her foot 
than Fierra. Wearing the same 
style of shoe, with a four-inch 
heel, Una had 78 percent of her 
weight on the front end versus 
Fierra’s 68 percent — no doubt 
why Una’s feet hurt more in 
heels. 

However, none of this backed 
up the assertion that high heels 


cause 100 times the stress of 
flats. Surely, we thought, we need 
to add motion to the equation. 
The pertinent equation here, of 
course, was force equals mass 
times acceleration, which on the 
face of it offered the potential to 
greatly multiply the shoe-wear- 
er’s agony. The Straight Dope 
Bedroom of Science lacked the 
equipment to measure this, so it 
was back to the journals. 

Alas, we were disappointed. 
The best we could find was a 
study comparing peak and total 
pressures on the plantar surface 
of 10 women’s feet while walking 
in low- and high-heeled shoes, 
using special insoles containing 
99 sensors scanned at 10,000 
times per second. Result: High 
heels on average increased peak 
pressure by about 32 percent and 
total pressure over time by about 
48 percent. From this we deduce 
that the 100-times-the-stress 
claim is hype. 

Never mind. The high-heel- 
wearer's senses, to say nothing 
of all those needless bunionec- 
tomies, provide ample evidence 
of the consequences of slavery 
to fashion. We’ve known this for 
literally centuries, during which 
time countless other barbarous 
practices have been abandoned. 
Yet women still wear heels and 
look hot when they do. 
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Money for Something 

Five successful Vermont fundraisers reveal the tricks of their trade 


BY ANDY BROMAGE, KEVIN J. KELLEY AND PAMELA POLSTON 


V ermont has a lot of nonprofits — more than 6000, according 
to a list from Vermont Business Magazine — and competi- 
tion for donor dollars can be fierce. It takes more than 
phone-a-thons to raise the dough needed to keep the 
state’s arts, human services, health, educational and religious in- 
stitutions afloat. 

Ask Vermont's best fundraisers for the secrets of their success, 
and you’ll hear versions of the same refrain: patience, persistence, 
outside-the-box thinking, humor and, of course, the all-importan 



dons." And if all that doesn’t work, try hoisting a giant inflatable 
ape on top of your building 

For our annual Money Issue, Seven Days spoke to five of Vermont’s 
most successful fundraisers in the nonprofit world to learn what 
makes them good at their jobs, and the wacky tilings they’ve done 
to make a few bucks for their cause. Spoiler alert: Wearing clothing 
made of meat isn’t necessarily a turnoff to donors. 

A.B. 


John Killacky, Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts 

When John Killacky arrived for his new job as ex- 
ecutive director of Burlington’s Flynn Center, a capital 
campaign was already in progress to pay for renovations 
inside the facility. A half-million-dollar grant from the 
Kresge Foundation helped support those efforts, and, 
in the summer of 2010, Killacky says, “We en- 
closed the loading dock." The next phase, he 
adds, “was going to be expensive.” 

That included replacing 1453 60-year-old 
seats in the MainStage theater. Most locals 
know how that turned out — but more on 
that in a moment. In telling the story, Killacky 
first wants to “set the stage.” He was nervous, 
he says; he was the new guy — following in 
the footsteps of previous ED and formidable 
fundraiser Andrea Rogers — and, never mind 
his successful money-raising at previous 
institutions, this was his debut campaign in 
Burlington. Furthermore, he wasn’t doing 
things conventionally. In the fundraising field, 

Killacky explains, “You should first have the 
private phase and then the public phase. The 
private [donations] should get you halfway 

Instead, the Flynn started its “seat cam- 
paign” on Facebook. 

“We asked people to tell us their favorite Flynn 
stories and memories,” Killacky says. “People started 
telling us about seeing their first movie there, having 
their first dates. We realized this place was embodied in 
people’s memories.” 

Soliciting public reaction first went against all 
the rules of fimdraising, Killacky says. But then the 
Burlington Free Press did an article about the project 
that inspired an anonymous donor to send the Flynn a 
generous check ... for $1 million. “That was a benchmark 


in my career," Killacky says, humbled still. “I’ve never 
had that experience.” 

That wasn't the end of it. The public campaign con- 
tinued — including the commemoration of 389 seats to 
donors, or in honor of other individuals — and the small 
checks rolled in. In all, the Flynn raised $2.3 million for 
that campaign. 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am to the S25 donors 



and the million-dollar donor,” Killacky says. Because he 
does not know who wrote that big check, “1 just need to 
be grateful to everyone who walks in [to the Flynn]. It 
could be anybody.” 

Most donations are tiny fractions of that, and 
Killacky has learned over his years of fundraising that 
supporting a nonprofit arts organization takes a village. 
He cites an example from his previous position as a pro- 
gram manager for arts and culture at the San Francisco 
Foundation. “The Wallace Foundation in New York 


was looking at investing in community partnerships," 
Killacky recalls. “I had six weeks to put together a 
proposal for [the city]. The result? A $7.7 million grant 
collectively for 11 organizations. 

“It taught me that you are stronger together than 
alone,” Killacky says. 

Accordingly, he has sought out partnerships in 
Vermont with, for example, the BCA Center — on a 
screen-print project — and a consortium of other 
performing-arts organizations to encourage the 
under-40 crowd to buy discounted tickets to 
their shows. (Full disclosure: Seven Days was a 
media partner in the Six Pack Onstage promo- 
tion.) Killacky is also quick to point out that 
the Flynn’s successes are a team effort of “the 
marketing and development teams and inspired 
commitment from the Flynn’s board." 

Of course, not everyone says “yes” to a re- 
quest for money. At least not right away. When 
Killacky gets a negative response, he doesn’t 
take it personally, he says, adding, “I’m grateful 
when people support anything " in the commu- 
nity — other arts organizations, the United Way, 
charities. “I take ‘no’ as ‘not now,’” he says. 

What’s the craziest thing he's done to raise 
funds? Well, there was that time he wore a shirt 
made of hot dogs in support of a favored mayoral 
candidate. (Go ahead, ask him about it.) 

Killacky has learned a lot about the Flynn, 
and Vermont, since arriving herein the summer of 2010. 
In part that’s a result of inviting people to tell their sto- 
ries, and of his habit of creating relationships not just 
with donors but with “people who aren't ... yet,” he says. 
Pointing to the “enormous investments from this very 
generous community” even during a recession, Killacky 
says, “Philanthropy is motivated by emotion." 



Mark Redmond, 
Spectrum Youth & 
Family Services 

Shortly after taking the helm at Spectrum 
Youth & Family Services, Mark Redmond 
paid a visit to his counterpart at the King 
Street Center for fundraising tips. His 
colleague’s advice: Tell your story and 
make personal connections. 

“I said, ‘OK, that’s cute. But how do I 
raise money?”’ Redmond recalls of that 
2003 conversation. “And she’s like, ‘Tell 
your story and make personal connec- 
tions.’ I said, ‘Come on. There must be 
something more."’ 

In the decade since, Redmond’s con- 
nections and storytelling have greatly 
benefited the 1800 Burlington-area 
youth who come to Spectrum for shelter, 
addiction counseling and mental health 
services. When he arrived a decade ago, 
the nonprofit was $174,000 in the hole 
and nursing a bad reputation. 

“People either didn’t know about 
us or had this negative impression," 
says Redmond, a native New Yorker. 
“Spectrum got tagged with a lot of bad 
stuff — rightly or wrongly.” 

By 2010, Spectrum’s revenues were 
$4.6 million. Today, private donations ac- 
counted for 21 percent of that total — up 
from just 4 percent in 2003. Last week. 
Spectrum held its second annual sleep 
out, where scores of donors camp out on 
a church lawn in solidarity with home- 
less youth. The center raised $151,179 in 
a single night. 

Redmond credits his fundraising 
team and his board with Spectrum’s suc- 
cess, but you could also credit his own 
persistence and a dash of sheer luck. 

Case in point Redmond secured 
$200,000 for Spectrum from Warren 
Buffett’s sister after four years of trying. 
The connection was a roundabout one: 
The grandfather of Redmond’s wife was 
Emmett McNamara, who at 103 was 
the second oldest living ex-FBI agent 
when he came to visit Spectrum in 2007. 
“He said, ‘My granddaughter down in 
Washington was dating Warren Buffett’s 
sister’s grandson,'” Redmond recalls of 
the elderly gentleman. “'And the romance 
is over, but they're still friends, and she 
still knows Warren Buffett’s sister. You 
should ask for money.’” 

So Redmond handwrote a letter 
asking for a donation and name-dropping 
his famous in-law. Doris Buffett rejected 
the appeal but said Redmond was free to 
send her news of Spectrum’s activities. 
For three years, Redmond clipped and 
mailed her every article written about 
Spectrum until, after the stock market 
rebounded, he wrote her another letter 
asking for a donation. 



“She said. Yes. We've been following 
everything you do,'” Redmond recounts. 
“It took four years of letter writing, but I 
never gave up. It’s what we teach our kids 
... it’s not letting go." 

Securing high-dollar donations from 
philanthropists who have never set foot 
in Spectrum — or met the at-risk kids it 
serves — isn’t as uncommon as one might 
think. Rich Tarrant Sr. wrote Spectrum 
a $25,000 check after reading an op-ed 
Redmond published in the Burlington 
Free Press questioning a $50 million gift 
to Middlebury College and wondering 
why donors didn’t give more to needy 
charities like his own. 

“I didn't even know him,” Redmond 
says of the entrepreneur. 

A version of that op-ed subsequently 
published in Forbes magazine has 
resulted in more checks from donors 
Redmond never met. 

“I’ve got someone to this day who, 
every December, sends me $15,000. 
There's a guy in Texas who sends $5000 
every year,” Redmond says. Spectrum 
even counts Paris Hilton's grandfather, 
hotel heir Barron Hilton, among its 
donors. 

The lesson Redmond sees: Spectrum 
has a powerful story to tell — 85 percent 
of kids who complete the nonprofit’s 
transitional program leave with safe and 
secure housing and a bank account — and 
it's his job to tell it. 

Asking people for money is “awk- 
ward at first,” admits Redmond, who 
worked for youth organizations in the 
Bronx and a charter school in Stamford, 
Conn., before moving to Vermont for the 
Spectrum job. “But I just think about the 


fundraiser boot camp — standing on the 
sidewalks of Boston, clipboard in hand, 
asking passersby to contribute to the 
When is “the ask” not an ask? When Democratic Party. That was an exhaust- 


Jeffrey Stauch, 
Middlebury College 


fundraiser Jeffrey Stauch hits u 


ing and frustrating experience, he rt 


potential donor for a million-dollar gift calls. But, seated in a Middlebury coffee 


Middlebury College. shop, the Filipino American wearing a 
question,” bow tie and tailored shirt looks back on 
it with a joke: “There’s a saying about 
that kind of fundraising: ‘The hours are 
long, the work is thankless, but at least 


“Ybu nev 

confides Stauch, the college's assistant 
director of principal gifts (mean- 
ing those in the seven-figure range). 

"Instead, it's ‘I'd like you to consider the pay sucks.”' 

makingagift’ of some specified amount. Stauch loves his current job — 

That way, you minimize the opportuni- 
ties for the person to say no.” 

Avoiding a negative response ranks European cities. And it offers s 


n achievement for a job in which 


moments, si 


s heard much more often than when, Stauch relates, he opened a 


“yes,” Stauch says. Middlebury fund- 
raisers actually don't fare so poorly in 
that department, he adds, noting that 
about one in four of the college's solici- 
tations results in a donation — a higher- 
than-average ratio. That helps explain 
why the school’s 
endowment 
stands at about 
$900 million. 

Middlebury’s 

admissions ap- 
plication from 
the child of an 
alum is the most 
common reason 
why an approach 
gets spurned, 

Stauch says. “A 
lot of male alums 
don’t like that 
the college elimi- 
nated fraterni- 
ties,” he adds. 

“And you also 
hear stuff like 
‘The campus has 
gotten too liberal.’” 

But a turn down isn’t the same as a 
turnoff. “It’s not a conversation stop- 
per,” Stauch says. “It’s a reason to ex- 
plore if there’s maybe a way forward.” 

Fundraising the Middlebury way is 
not like selling, he notes. For one thing, 
there's no commission involved. “That 
allows for better donor relations,” 
Stauch says. ‘You’re not always rush- 
ing to close the deal.” Indeed, it typi- 
cally takes 12 to 18 months of periodic 
schmoozing before the proposition gets 

Fundraising is like dating, he con- 
tinues. “It's really awkward, it's full of 
rejection, and you always look forward 
to it.” 

Soon after graduating from 
Middlebury in 2005 with a political 
science degree, Stauch learned to prac- 
tice persistence in what amounts to 



ivelope to find a personal check in the 
sum of $100,000. Amusing incidents 
occur, too. He recalls sitting in one 
room of an alumna's home and trying 
to carry on a gift-giving conversation 
as she changed a baby's diapers in 
another room. 
* And then there 
■ I was the rime, 
s in California, 
K | when Stauch 
K 5 contracted food 
poisoning the 
night before 
making a pitch 

the ask being 
a hospital, the 
potential donor 
a physician. 
‘You may have 
to excuse me at 
any moment,” he 
remembers tell- 
ing the doc. 

Stauch was 
hired by his alma 
mater in 2007 
and has since moved up to positions of 
weightier responsibility in the college’s 
60-person fundraising department. He 
wrote a book along the way: Effective 
Frontline Fundraising: A Guide for 
Nonprofits, Political Candidates, and 
Advocacy Groups. 

One key piece of advice Stauch 
imparts is to pay as much attention to 
the follow-up as to the solicitation — 
especially when the latter has proved 
successful. He refers to that postcon- 
summation phase as the “stewardship.” 

'You want the person to feel happy 
about having given,” Stauch says. “It 
can be the perfect segue into suggesting 
that the person may want to build on 
the gift.” 
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Money For Something «mi 


Nancy Cathcart, Boys & 
Girls Club of Burlington 

To Nancy Cathcart, fundraising for the 
Boys & Girls Club of Burlington is a lot like 
playing matchmaker. In this case, match- 
ing wealthy donors with causes they care 
about — and will write checks to support. 

“I try to respect what I know about 
them, what they care about, and only invite 
them to invest when it’s something up 
their alley,” says Cathcart, the club’s direc- 
tor of development and communications. 

That strategy has served Cathcart well 
over a 33-year career of fundraising for 
Vermont nonprofits. Since her first job at 
the Addison County Parent Child Center, 
Cathcart has raised dough for Vermont 
Public Television, Trinity College, 
Fletcher Allen Health Care and her own 
consulting firm. 

What has she learned from hobnob- 
bing with Vermont philanthropists? 

‘It's about creating authentic rela- 
tionships with people with resources,” 
Cathcart says. “Learning to know what 
works for them, what they want, deliver- 
ing what they want to see.” 

Evidently, Cathcart’s pretty good at it. 
When she started at the Boys & Girls Club 
three years ago, under executive director 
Mary Alice McKenzie, the organization 
had just one donor in the $10,000 or 
above category; today, it counts seven such 
donors. Over the last six years, individual 
giving is up SO percent, and the club's 30 
board members have donated 431 percent 
more out of their own pockets. 

Since 1942, the Burlington club has 
served as a safe after-school hangout for 
kids in the Old North End, but Cathcart 
says that mission is changing as poverty 
becomes generational rather than situ- 
ational. The basketball court, swimming 
pool and music studio may be the club’s 
biggest draws, but it's emphasizing more 
educational programming to supple- 
ment school. To support those programs, 
Cathcart is spearheading a campaign to 
raise S3 million for an endowment that 
will sustain programs long-term and 
buffer them against the vagaries of grant 
funding. That’s more than double the 
club’s total revenues from 2010, which 
were $1.4 million. 

"If we’re going to promise these kids, 
“We're going to be there for you,' we better 
be there for them,” Cathcart says. “We 
better not have a bad year one year and 
then say, ‘Oh, jeez, sorry. We can't get you 
a tutor this year.’” 

Two years in, the club has raised $1 
million toward its goal, “slower than we 
wanted,” Cathcart comments. She says 

seeing results from their largesse, so the 
club more closely tracks kids' progress 



to improve accountability. Last week, a 
group of club mentors sat around a con- 
ference table comparing notes on various 
children. 

Cathcart says she cut her fundraising 
teeth at Vermont Public Television. Her 
biggest “get” there was a $600,000 fed- 
eral grant to put a transmitter on top of a 
mountain. She credits her outside-the-box 
grant application, which included hand- 
written letters from students at schools 
that would benefit from educational tele- 
vision programs broadcast through the 
transmitter. 

“I don’t know if you’ve ever seen fed- 
eral grants, but they’re horrible. Whoever 
poor person has to read them must want 
to shoot themselves,” Cathcart says. "So I 
thought, add a little flavor. And, boom — I 
got the grant” 

To Cathcart, that’s an example of 
“treating people like people." 

Dumb luck accounts for another fund- 
raising success, which Cathcart describes 
as the “weirdest" of her career. VPT was 
bringing to town public-television per- 
sonality Dr. Leo Buscaglia — a best-selling 
author nicknamed “Dr. Love” — for a big 
fundraiser. Cathcart was tasked with 
securing a $10,000 sponsor in just three 
weeks. 

Driving home one day, Cathcart heard 
an ad for a family mental health practice 
in Essex and called to ask about a spon- 
sorship. The doctor asked Cathcart if her 
pitch was some kind of “rude joke” and 
requested she appear in his office the next 
morning. There, he revealed an amazing 
coincidence. 

“He said, “When you called, we were 
in therapy. My wife and I had separated, 
and when you called, we were reading a 
passage out of Leo Buscaglia’s book, and 
my wife put her wedding ring back on,’” 
Cathcart recounts. “He said, “Of course 
we’ll sponsor.' He wrote me a $10,000 
check on the spot. 

“If I tap into that more often," she adds, 
"I’ll be way better at my job.” 






Doug Anderson, 

Town Hall Theater 

Like a lot of old buildings in Vermont, 
Middlebury’s Town Hall Theater has 
had a number of incarnations: auto 
dealership, Knights of Columbus hall, 
movie theater. So when Doug Anderson 
set about raising money to renovate 
and restore the 1883 brick structure, he 
got some interesting responses. 

"There was a business owner in 
town who, frankly, was kind of a stern 
person, and I was a little afraid of asking 
him for a donation,” Anderson recalls. 
“But it turned out he had very fond 
memories of growing up in the town 
and going to movies in the facility.” 

Anderson continued to “uncover 
people who had relations with the 
building,” in- 
cluding one 
woman who had 
won a Shirley 
Temple look- 
alike contest 
there as a child. 

These personal 
memories were 
key to his fund- 
raising success, 

Anderson says. 

“When people 
have some kind 
of emotional 
relationship 
with the mission, 

inclined to give,” 
he notes. 

It’s not the 
first remark from this executive direc- 
tor that echoes observations made 
by the Flynn Center’s John Killacky. 
Another: “Slow and steady wins the 
race,” Anderson says. "You develop real 
relationships with people over time ... 
It might be 10 years before you see a 
donation.” 

However, he reveals, his biggest 
donor to the THT renovation campaign 
came from someone he didn’t even ask. 
“Six figures,” he says. “And now we're 
best friends.” 

Anderson says the best kind of do- 
nations involve what he calls “joyful 
giving.” That’s when “people are so 
wrapped up in what you're doing that 
they joyfully give. We saw a lot of that 
here because people were very inter- 
ested in restoring this old building, 
reviving this part of town,” he adds. 

One chunk of the capital campaign 
was an effort to raise $100,000 to 
remove the bricks from the windows 
along one side of the building — win- 
dows that turned out to contain beau- 
tiful stained glass. Anderson's tactic? 
“I got some of the funniest people I 


know, locked them in my office with a 
lot of wine and said, ‘We’re not leaving 
until we come up with a great idea,’" 
he remembers. The resulting brain- 
storm was to sell each brick “back to 
the town,” Anderson says. “Each came 
with an owner’s manual, like a pet rock. 
As we sold [the bricks], we took them 
out of the window, and that became 
like a thermometer. And, by gosh,” he 
declares, “we sold a thousand bricks 
for $100 each!" 

Most THT fundraising projects are 
characterized by a sense of humor — 
and have a visible “thermometer” that 
publicly marks the campaign's prog- 
ress. In fact, Anderson and his crew are 
known for highly creative membership 
drives. Since the building renovation 
was completed, annual pledges have 
been necessary 
to keep the per- 
forming-arts fa- 
cility going. And 
Anderson, who 
has a theater 
background, is 
all about put- 
ting the “fun” in 
fundraising. 

The first 
membership 
drive, created 
with local 
graphic designer 
Jory Raphael, 
involved putting 
an inflatable 
King Kong on 
the building — a 
reference to its 
movie-house days. The motto was “Be 
part of something big,” and, with each 
donation, the outsize ape was hoisted 
a little higher. The device was both 
entertaining and incentivizing. 

Another year brought an “Expand 
Your Mind” theme. A '67 Volkswagen 
bus — painted in psychedelic colors 
— was parked outside the theater 
all summer, and Anderson himself 
“donned a wig and marched in the 
Memorial Day parade,” he recalls. This 
summer’s theme, he reveals, is “Come 
out and play”; expect to see brightly 
painted pianos all over town. 

Anderson says he had never raised a 
dime "until I locked my jaws on saving 
this theater. Then I found in myself the 
skills to do it.” 

But, he notes now, “Raising money 
for a nonprofit isn’t as bad as people 
think. People admire you for doing 
this work, and they're not insulted to 
be asked. The worst they can do,” he 
concludes, “is say no.” 

P.P. 
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Winner Takes All 


Would court-ordered joint custody help or hinder the battle? 

BY KEN PICARD 
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C hris Weinberg of Jericho spent more than 
a half million dollars and two years of his 
life fighting with his now-ex-wife for equal 
parenting time with his two sons. If Weinberg, 
who got divorced in August 2012, had lived across 
Vermont’s border in New York, New Hampshire or 
Massachusetts, family-court judges in those states 
would have presumed that, unless he were an unfit 
parent, he would share equal custody of the kids with 
their mother. 

That's not how it works in the Green Mountain 
State. As Weinberg discovered the hard way, Vermont 
is one of only six states in the country that allow one 
parent in a contested child-custody case to “veto" joint 
custody — a decision Vermont judges cannot overrule. 

In such cases, a judge decides who is the 
“primary” caregiver and who gets “legal rights and 
responsibilities.” The former is awarded "physical 
rights and responsibilities," meaning the kids live 
with him or her most of the time; the latter makes 
decisions about the kids' education, health care and 
extracurricular activities. Sometimes one parent gets 
both physical and legal custody; other times, they’re 
divided. 

If it sounds like Solomon’s dilemma, it is. As 
Weinberg argues, Vermont law essentially creates a 
“winner-take-all” scenario in which squabbling parties 
have no incentive to play nice. Instead, he says, they’re 
more inclined to engage in “character assassination" to 
gain the upper hand. 


And that can be expensive. 

“Basically, it supports very lengthy, costly and ugly 
custody battles,” says Weinberg, 39. “There’s virtually 
nothing in our current statute that encourages parents 
[who are splitting up] to put together a parenting plan 
that’s actually in the best interest of the child." 

It's often said that buying a house is the biggest 
single financial decision a couple will make, but getting 
divorced can be a close second. Even in amicable 
breakups, the costs of lawyers, court fees, 
alimony and child support can quickly 
run into the tens of thousands of dollars, 
altering the lifestyles of everyone 
involved. And when couples can’t agree 
to share custody of the kids, both sides 
can hemorrhage money for months, 
or even years, until they work out their 
differences — or the court does. 

The emotional toll of such battle 
is, of course, just as high. That 
Weinberg’s primary concern when he formed 
JointCustodyVT.org, which advocates for changing 
Vermont law to allow judges to order 50-50 custody 
even when neither parent consents to it. Since its 
formation two years ago, JointCustodyVT.org has 
gained about 600 supporters statewide — male and 
female — including about two dozen members who 
work on public education, lobbying and petition 



importance of children growing up with both parents 
active in their lives. His website is full of facts and 
figures about children raised without both parents; 
They are statistically more inclined to suffer behavioral 
disorders, drop out of school, abuse drugs, go to prison, 
commit rape or take their own lives. 

But would changing Vermont law to a “presumption 
of joint custody" actually reduce such outcomes, or 
make child-custody disputes less acrimonious? 
Opponents of JointCustodyVT.org— including 
Vermont Legal Aid lawyers, advocates for 
ctims of sexual and domestic violence 
aid some mediators and former judges 
— say no. They contend that, if anything, 
the change would make such breakups 
even more contentious, resulting in 

more court time, higher legal expenses 

and, ultimately, more emotional and 
financial stress on the entire family. 

think Vermonters have been very wise 
for a long time in saying that you cannot force 
people to agree and make decisions together,” says 
Jean Murray, a Vermont Legal Aid lawyer with more 
than 22 years of family-law experience. “If you do 
that, what you're going to end up with is more people 
arguing. And arguing is never in the best interest of the 
children." 

Supporting Weinberg’s efforts is Rep. Jim 
McCullough (D-Williston), who says his bill, H.412, 
aims to “level the playing field” in child-custody 


proceedings. McCullough, who introduced similar 
legislation in the 2011-2012 session, says Vermont 
statute ostensibly puts children’s interests first. In 
practice, however, he contends, the current system 
essentially terminates the parental rights of the 
noncustodial parent and relegates him to “the status of 
a visiting uncle or family friend.” 

McCullough’s use of the word "uncle” isn’t 
accidental. Although there are no statistics to prove 
Vermont fathers are granted custody less often — 
Vermont isn't among the states that collect that data 
— anecdotally, few dispute that moms are more likely 
than dads to get custody of the kids. 

And that “strong bias” against men in the court 
system automatically puts them at a legal and financial 
disadvantage, Larry Miller suggests. The 45-year-old 
Burlington dad has been divorced since 2004 but is still 
rtively involved” in litigation • 


“Which begs the question," Weinberg says, “in a 
modern family, who is the ‘primary’ parent?” 

Opponents of H.412 insist they’re not opposed to 
having both parents involved in kids’ lives, assuming 
it’s safe to do so. The problem, they contend, is that the 
presumption of joint custody elevates the interests of 
the parents above those of the kids. 

Sarah Kenney is associate director of public policy 
for the Vermont Network Against Domestic & Sexual 
Violence. H.412 includes an exemption from joint 
custody in cases involving emotional or physical abuse. 
However, Kenney says, evidence from other states 
indicates that such exemptions rarely achieve their 
stated purpose, largely because abuse is extremely hard 
to prove in court. Without, as H.412 requires, “clear and 
compelling evidence” — i.e., a relief-from-abuse order, 
actual physical evidence or a criminal conviction — 


residence at Champlain College’s master’s program in 
mediation and conflict resolution. “Forcing people to 
agree to share something that they aren’t necessarily 
capable of sharing will only mean more fights,” he 
explains. 

While Rodar acknowledges that Vermont’s current 
law sometimes seems unfair to one parent, he's not 
convinced that switching to a presumption of joint 
custody would make it any fairer. As he points out, 
Vermont’s emphasis on mediation already allows for 
creative solutions such as “chunking,” or giving one 
parent a chunk of responsibilities, such as medical 
decisions, and the other a different chunk, such as 
educational decisions. 

“There’s such a thing in Vermont called ‘hockey 
right,”’ Rodar notes. That provision addresses parental 
concerns about whether extracurricular activities can 
be scheduled on the other parent's 




r the i 


itody of their 


on this bill to get “all bogged do\ 
in discussions about money and 
child support. But he points out that, 
because moms are more likely to be 
ruled the custodial parent, fathers 
won’t have equal time with their kids — 

“and the lawyers know it.” As a result, 
he says, the custodial parent typically 
pushes for fewer overnight stays with 
the noncustodial parent to maximize 
child-support payments. 

“I just don't see any justification, if you have two 
loving and devoted parents the child spends time with, 
why you can't have 50-50 custody,” Miller says. When 
all the power is given to one parent, he adds, “What 
incentive is there for the parents to work together? 
There is none.” 

Vermont’s joint-custody movement is hardly new. 
For more than a decade, joint-custody bills have been 
introduced in the legislature, usually without gaining 
much traction. That isn’t likely to change this year. Still, 
the roles of mothers and fathers have shifted in recent 
years — with same-sex parenting adding a new wrinkle 
— and with them, so have many of the traditional 
assumptions about who does what for the kids. 

Last month, the Pew Research Center released the 
results of a nationwide survey of the roles of moms 
and dads. It found that, while fathers still devote 
“significantly” less time to child rearing than do 
mothers — on average, seven fewer hours per week — 


EVEN IN AMICABLE BREAKUPS, THE COSTS OF LAWYERS. 


CAN QUICKLY RUN INTO THE TENS 
OF THOUSANDS OF OOLLARS. 


victims and their attorneys are reluctant tc 
concerns ir 
allegations. 

“And so often financial control is part of the 
[abuser’s] coercive tactics,” Kenney adds. “Money 


en of 12 

years on the bench as a family-court 
judge. He says that joint custody only 
works when both parents think the 
other is a good parent, respect the 
other's opinion and can put aside 
their petty differences for the sake of 
their kids. Without those three “core 
requirements,” he concludes, ordering 
equal custody makes no sense. 

On the bench, Keller says, he often 
saw couples with joint custody come 
such ask a judge to settle every dispute, such as whether 
South Hero or 




concern when 


“The last thing I wanted to do was have a hearing 
:o decide which is the better school system,” he says. 


whether to leave, how to leave and how to support their 
kids. And the idea of paying an attorney i 


contemplating Instead, Keller would pick which parent got to be, ii 




break.” 


le from making that 


Moreover, Kenney says, the idea that current state 
law creates protracted legal battles that wouldn’t 
happen under a joint custody presumption "just flies 
in the face” of research from other states. She points 
out that in the 1990s, California and Oregon shifted 
to a presumption of joint custody — then switched 
back. A 2005 study on those changes by the University 
of Iowa’s College of Law concluded, “The biggest 
winners, at least in Oregon, seem to be not so much 
there is now measurable “gender convergence” in the the traditionally noncustodial parents, but rather the 
ways men and women divide their I 
and home. 

Moreover, in Vermont and nationally, the 2010 
Census figures revealed that about 60 percent of all 
two-parent households with minor kids now have two 
working parents. 


te between work mediators and, slightly less dramatically, the divorce Vermont's family courts. 


the words of George W. Bush, “the decider.” 

Legal Aid’s Murray, who represents low- and 
moderate-income individuals, notes that 70 percent of 
people in family court are unrepresented by lawyers, 
so she’s very sensitive to the financial repercussions of 
altering the law. 

“At Vermont Legal Aid, we do keep in mind how 
often people go to court, how much it costs to go to 
court and what kind of arguments bring people back to 
court,” she says. Forcing joint custody, Murray argues, 
will only result in more financial, as well as emotional, 

McCullough disagrees. Based on experience in other 
s, he suggests, H.412 would reduce the caseload of 


lawyers." 

Indeed, one longtime Vermont mediator suggests 
that, if H.412 were adopted, "None of us would be able 
to handle the amount of business we would get." 

That’s the opinion of Neal Rodar, mediator-in- 


Would that save fighting parents money in the long 

>t really the object," McCullough admits, 
is, of course, to create the best possible 
for children to reach adulthood.” ® 


Dollars and Sense 


Vermont’s director of financial literacy gets people to broach a taboo subject: money 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 
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I f a stranger asked you, “Where did you learn 
about money?” you might furrow your brow and 
deflect the question. When Lisa Helme asks it, 
though, Vermonters more often than not open up 
and share what they consider to be some of their most 
tightly guarded secrets. 

As the director of financial literacy for the Vermont 
state treasurer's office, Helme is familiar with the angst 
that swirls around the dollars in our wallets and bank 
accounts - or the lack thereof. 

A lean and energetic brunette, Helme has worked 
in communications or education for almost all of her 
career. She spends plenty of face time with Vermonters 
of all ages, offering tips on saving for retirement, using 
credit wisely and even saving or spending allowances. 
She says she’s discovered that, even when people know 
what they should do with their money, they don’t 
always do it. And she’s skilled at getting people to tell 
her why. “Money is not just about dollars and cents,” 
Helme says. “It’s power and emotion, and it’s one of the 
biggest taboos out there." 


Five years ago, when then-state 
treasurer Jeb Spaulding founded 
Vermont’s financial literacy office, 
he brought in Helme, who had pre- 
viously served in the state's Fish & 

Wildlife Department to, well, helm 
the program. 

With the poise and eloquence 
of a newscaster (from her days as 
a broadcast journalist in Colorado), 

Helme launched herself into writ- 
ing web content, producing news- 
letters and crafting curricula. She 
devises financial literacy strategies 
for Vermonters at all stages of life, but especially those 
planning for retirement. 

“A lifetime of financial well-being is something that 
every Vermonter should have an opportunity to attain,” 
explains current state treasurer Beth Pearce. In the 
next breath, she notes that the state manages the retire- 
ment program for upward of 46,000 vested and retired 


employees. The implication is that when individuals 
plan well, everyone wins, including state government. 
“From our end, we want to help people develop those 
habits that will stay with them for a lifetime,” Pearce 

Helme describes her office as a “mighty department 
of one.” From the initial focus on retirement, it gradu- 
ally expanded its reach to other ages and populations, 
from National Guard troops about to deploy abroad to 
women in their thirties and forties. In 2010, the de- 
partment began reaching out to children. It's common 
knowledge among financial literacy experts — there 
are 36 such departments around the country — that 
parents don’t always pass along financial know-how to 
their offspring. 

"When I teach, I ask people to raise their hands [to 
the question], 'How many of you have never had your 
parents talk about money?'” says Helme, who holds 
workshops all over the state. “Most of the hands go up. 

Helme, the daughter of an itinerant Air Force offi- 
cer, says she was 20 before she sheepishly asked a bank 
clerk to show her how to balance her checkbook — be- 
cause her parents never had. “I was so embarrassed,” 
she recalls. That experience acquainted her with the 
difficulty adults have discussing money. At home, chil- 
dren may pick up financial knowledge indirectly, such 
as when parents fight about money, Helme says. Some 
may learn only when they get their first job. 

“You can have fun asking people, ‘How did you learn 
about money?”’ Helme observes. 

One of the programs her office rolled out for chil- 
dren is called Reading Is an Investment, which aims 
to teach personal-finance principles by providing 
elementary schools with children's books on financial 
subjects. It also supplies lesson plans for 
teachers and librarians. 

During the first year, about 1200 ele- 
mentary school students took part in the 
program, keeping logs of what they read. 
In 2012, nearly 4000 reading logs on the 
themes of investing and goal setting 
were returned to Helme’s office. Over 
the last few months, kids at 130 Vermont 
schools have plowed though books with 
titles such as Isabel’s Car Wash and The 
Pickle Patch Bathtub. Helme says the 
reading list has grown to 70 titles. 

“Children seem so enthusiastic to 
improve their money-management 
practices in small ways, so we love to see the program 
growing,” Pearce says. 

Helme admits the technological age presents new 
challenges, even for adults, when it comes to manag- 
ing money. For instance, salaries seem intangible when 
paychecks are deposited directly into our bank ac- 
counts, which we then use to pay bills online or with 


YOU GAN HAVE FUN 
ASKING PEOPLE. 

10W DID YOU 
LEARN ABOUT 
MUNEY?” 


debit cards. “The whole electronic thing 
is a challenge,” she says. “Think about 
that psychologically — the number 
doesn’t mean anything.” 

Two years ago, the Financial Industry 
Regulatory Authority conducted a 
study of national “financial capability,” 
i.e., knowing what to do with money. 
Vermonters ranked No. 8 out of the 50 
states in terms of straight financial ca- 
pability, but ranked a pitiful 41 in terms 
of "financial behavior” — that is, saving 
money, planning for the future and 
using credit wisely. 

Helme takes the mixed data in stride. 
It motivates her to keep her office’s 
website — moneyed.vermont.gov 
densely stocked with information “that 
people can access discreetly,” she says. 
“When you make decisions you regret, 
it doesn’t mean you’re a failure. 

But if you don’t have a lot of 
knowledge and make that 
first bad mistake, 
build up over time.’ 

To help avoid those 
mistakes, Helme offers 
the following three tips. 

Talk about 
money openly 
with those closest to 
you — your partner and 
your children. 

When it comes to money, ‘We keep 
the bad stuff hidden from each other,” 
Helme notes. “If you look at the research 
[around marriage], one of the biggest 
points of disagreement is money, not 
sex or anything else. But once you start 
looking at it, it’s not the monster you 
thought it was.” 

As for parenting, Helme advises 
looking for “teachable moments," which 
could be as mundane as taking money 
out of the bank. “Ask a little kid, What’s 
an ATM?’ They might say it’s a magic 
money wall,” Helme says. “They watch 
us do this, yet we don't explain.” 

Handing out allowances, filling 
piggy banks, planning for a big-ticket 
purchase — Helme sees teaching op- 
portunities in all those situations. And, 
though she thinks a salary number “will 
always seem high” to a small child, she 
stresses the importance of discussing 


paychecks and career paths with one’s 
offspring, particularly as they begin to 
plan for college. ‘We need to have these 
conversations about how much people 
get paid — as a pilot, as a teacher, as a 
restaurant owner,” Helme advises. 

Use credit wisely, and 
stay abreast of your 
credit report. 

Helme is troubled by a “play today, pay 
tomorrow” ethos she often sees, espe- 
cially when it inspires people to take 
on high-interest payday loans. “If you 
use credit or loans, you’re giving away 
your ability to make a decision about 
that money in the future,” she says. “You 
might trade away a decision four years 

Budgeting is the key to hap- 
piness, Helme suggests. She 
advocates for an "envelope 
system”— keeping bud- 
geted amounts of cash 
for groceries, gas and 
other expenses in sepa- 
rate envelopes. 

She also advises 
people to obtain and study 
their credit reports on a 
regular basis; by law, everyone 
is entitled to free annual credit 
reports from the three major credit- 
reporting companies. 

Save as early as possible 
for your long-term goals, 
including retirement. 

It's a no-brainer and one that's con- 
stantly hammered into our heads: The 

the better. Yet Helme knows firsthand 
how often people start late and then 
feel incapable of socking away enough. 
Uncertainty about the fixed incomes 
they’ll have after they stop working 
adds to the problem. 

'We’ve moved from pensions to 
401(k)s, and you need to be plugged in 
to what you need to put away,” Helme 
says. “People think you need to be good 
at math to save, but you don’t need to be. 
You just need to be good with a calcula- 
tor.” And, of course, good at sticking to a 
budget. ® 
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THE NUMBERS DON'T LIE 


Hearing evaluations performed 

Years' combined professional services 

State-of-the-art hearing aids dispensed 

Patients evaluated and treated for tinnitus 

Patients evaluated and treated for 
balance dysfunction 

Adirondack 

Audiology 

Hearing end Balance Centers 

518.353.6579 

1 1 2 Lake St, Ste 230 • Burlington, VT 05401 
Offices In: Plattsburgh, NY • Saranac Lake NY ■ Malone 


AdirondackAudiology.com [31 


Doctor's 

Recommendation 

Trust our doctors of 
audiology to provide you 
with a comprehensive 
diagnosis of hearing and 
balance disorders, and 
the most accurate and 
cost-effective treatment 
solutions matched to your 
individual hearing lifestyle! 
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Getting Creative || 

Vermont's new creative-economy steward is a storyteller and matchmaker ^ s>V 


Y CATHY RESMER 


> V V ermont is synonymous with 

g K snowboarding, sugaring and 

1 farming. But those activities 

> account for a fraction of the 

state's economy. Traditional sectors such 
as manufacturing and health care play a 

„ big role, but the Green Mountain State is 
5 also home to a large and growing creative 
g economy made up of “knowledge workers" 
™ who produce everything from software to 
8 film scores. 

o The Vermont Technology Alliance, 
a trade group representing the state's 
software and technical companies, 

> estimates that its members alone brought 
° in $150 million in 2009; their revenue 
£ jumped to $280 million in 2011. 

“ That year, the state created the Office 
of the Creative Economy, under the 
auspices of the Department of Economic, 
Housing & Community Development, to 
help support and expand these industries. 
s The OCE absorbed the Vermont Film 
= Commission, which had focused on luring 

2 film producers to Vermont. The OCE’s first 
jo director, Joe Bookchin, was the former 


head of the film commission; he resigned 
in late February. 

Lars Hasselblad Torres, creator of 
Montpelier’s coworking and community- 
event space, Local 64, has stepped in 
to take Bookchin's place. The energetic 
42-year-old entrepreneur has a worldly 
background — he spent his childhood 
in Seattle and Malaysia, and went to 
high school in Senegal, earning his 
bachelor's degree at Vermont’s School for 
International Training in 1995. He started 
a public-policy institute and helped 
craft prizes to promote innovation and 
entrepreneurship for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and USAID before 
founding Local 64 in 2012. 

Over the past year, Torres has been 
a vocal proponent of the state’s creative 
economy, emceeing a “Tech State of the 
Union” event put on by partners including 
Google, Engine Advocacy and Seven Days 
in February, and organizing a video-game 
showcase in January at the Statehouse in 
Montpelier, where lawmakers heard from 
local developers hoping to grow their 


industry in Vermont Last month, Torres 
wrote a white paper on creating coworking 
spaces that was published by the Vermont 
Center for Emerging Technologies. 

Torres, who lives in Cabot with his wife 
and daughter, came to Winooski recently 
for a Vermont Technology Alliance lunch 
and learn on “Marketing Vermont as a 
Technology State.” We discussed his new 
job afterward over a pot of Rooibos at 
Dobra Tea in Burlington. 

SEVEN DAYS: You're the new director 
of the Office of the Creative Economy. 
What does that mean? 

LARS HASSELBLAD TORRES: I think 
that means a couple of things, at a high 
level. [The office] plays a role as a door- 
mat for people looking for information 
about film. This is in part the result of 
the unique skill set of the past director. 
Some of those inquiries turn on permit- 
ting — what do I need to be able to shoot 
here in April? — location scouting and 
incentives. Those seem to be the three 


questions that are on my phone right 

The more exciting piece is, how do we 
transform that entertainment-industry- 
facing office into something that's broader 

that exist in Vermont today? 

SD: Such as? 

LHT: There are three that have been iden- 
tified as priorities. Film and new media 
— emphasis on the new media. Advertising 
and marketing, which I’m not sure I com- 
pletely understand, but it involves graphic 
designers, principally, illustrators, these 
kinds of folks. The third is software and 
game development. 

There are lots of other areas that aren’t 
represented by the Office of the Creative 
Economy — performing arts, visual arts. 
And I think one of the reasons is, we have 
the Vermont Arts Council, we have the 
Humanities Council, we have local arts 
organizations, so there’s sort of an ecology 
there. We don’t really have a good ecology 
formed around these other sectors. 


SD: Why is the state interested in 
developing them? 

LHT: I think for a couple reasons. One, 
they create employment. Second, they 
create wealth, and there’s economic value 

They’re green jobs. They’re good jobs 
to have in Vermont. They require a skill set 
that can be learned in our institutions of 
K-12 and higher ed, but, at the same time, 
they are jobs that you can grow into. You 

doing well in agriculture, or somewhere 
else — maybe there's an opportunity to 
advance those skills in service of a larger 
entity. If you were a dairy person, maybe 
you can become a marketing person for a 
cheese co-op. 

SD: What do you think are the biggest 
opportunities? 

LHT: A big one is new business starts. It’s 
a common theme that if you have skills in 
coding, in design, you’re not very far off 
from the capacity of building your own 
business and being self-employed, if you 

Another goal is 
going to be in K-12 
education, preparing 

for jobs at some of 
these great employers 
we have — IBM, for 
example. What kind 
of academic path is 
going to enable them 
to pass the math 

the programming 
jobs? A third op- 
portunity is around 
post-secondary edu- 
cation and this notion 
of retaining more of 
our young workers. 

Creating internships and playing a match- 
making role in ensuring that young gradu- 
ates know about opportunities at some 
really exciting companies. 

Another opportunity is to encourage 
more seed capital for the formation of 
new businesses in Vermont. To be able to 
make that case to investors, we have to be 
able to tell a certain set of stories about 
high-growth companies that are here ... 
that haven’t had to move to Boston or New 
York or elsewhere. Because of the nature 
of this [creative economy] work, you don't 
have to be near manufacturing or distribu- 
tion centers. 

Maybe a harder-to-put-your-finger-on 
opportunity is, when Vermonters tell sto- 
ries, do they tell a different kind of story? 
And if so, how can we promote those 
stories on the national stage? One role a 
film-commission-like entity could play is 
to champion the fact that [there are films 
with Vermont connections.] 

I’m thinking of Safety Not Guaranteed. 
This film was scored by a Vermont 


musician and directed by a Vermonter. 
This idea of “made in Vermont” needs to 
extend beyond our food brands and into 
our creative output. Would Blair Witch 
Project have been a different film if it had 
been made by a Vermonter? Probably. 
How? Just kind of play around with the 
notion of the Vermont narrative. 

Likewise with [video] games. 
Education is a niche that Vermont could 
quickly occupy. We have Chris Hancock 
here, who produces educational reading 
games, and Toonuva Games. We have 
Birnam Wood [Games] trying to develop 
a different kind of strategy game. I think 
Vermont could get known for building a 
different land of video game. 

SD: How can your office help with that? 
LHT: In a couple of ways. The first is 
brightening the spotlight. Making sure 
that people know about what's happening 
here in Vermont. A second — 

SD: But how? Like, literally, how does 
state government do that? 

LHT: As a spokesperson, that's one way. So 
if I’m in Boston at a dig- 
ital conference, I could 
clearly be speaking to 
audiences directly and 
using Vermont cases to 
tell those stories. “Let 
me show you Birnam 
Wood Games, which 
from a woman- 
owned company of 
one to Y in a period of 

Inspiring stories. 

A second is through 
writing and creating 
publications. One of 
the things I’ve loved to 
do in my various jobs 
to write monographs 
or case studies, little 
briefs that shine the spotlight on actors 
or policies or illustrative examples that 
inspire people to think in those terms. 

[Also] by interfacing more and getting 
into a position where I can speak on behalf 
of our organizations to the press. 

I think being present at forums like 
Peak Pitch, which matches investors 
with entrepreneurs. Say, “Mr. Investor 
from Draper, you really need to talk to 
Toonuva Games, because they've got 
a game engine for building 3-D games 
that's going to change the industry a 
year from now.” Who knows? Playing 
that matchmaking, one-on-one role at 
the right kind of forums, I think, will be 
really helpful. ® 
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j = ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

W Central To Your Well Being / cvnic.org 
Central Vermont Women’s Health - 371-5961. 
To tour the Garden Path Birthing Center 
please call 371-4613. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


“Dr. Knowlton was great! He was happy and 
positive and so nice.. .and patient. He never 
pushed me. The nurses were calm and under- 
standing and helpful. They took good care 
of us." April and James Farnham are parents! 

Daniel Orrin Farnham (his middle name was 
his paternal great, great grandfather's) was 
born on March 26, weighed 8lb/l oz and was 21 inches long. He 
looks just like his mom - who happens to be an LNA at CVMC's 
Woodridge Rehabilitation & Nursing. The happy family was about 
to go home to Barre where little Daniel will be much celebrated... 
he is, after all, the first grandchild on his dad's side and the first 
grandson on his mom’s. We love to celebrate happy families and we 
especially love to celebrate happy CVMC families. Best wishes! 





April Special 

| 1 -large 18" pizza with 6 wings, j 
' an order of poblano pepper bites i 
| and 2 liter coke product j 

$19.99 
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April 6 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

The Magic of Fruit Trees 
Charlie Nardozzi 

Fruit trees make a bountiful and 
delicious addition to your landscape. 
Learn how to choose the right one for 
your space and taste. 

April 9. 5:30-7:00pm 

Pruning 
Charlie Nardozzi 

Learn about the proper equipment, 
timing and techniques to care for your 
trees and shrubs. Weather permitting 
we'll do a hands-on demo outside. 

April 13- 9:30-1 1:00am 

Art of Growing Food 
Ellen Ogden 

Ellen will teach you basic kitchen garden 
design, including choosing the right 
beds, building paths, adding personality, 
garden tools and organic methods to 
build your soil. 

GARDEN PARTY 
April 19 • 4:00-7:00pm 
Williston Garden Center 

• 30% off Annuals 

• Hands on container & terrarium classes 
■ Light snacks, beer, wine & cocktails 

To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store. 
Pre-registration and pre-payment required. 
Classes are $10.00 per person. See 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for 
program details. 

GARDENER'S 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington 
(802)660-3505 

Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 
www. GardenersSupplyStore. com 


Mind 

Matters 

Book review: Brain in a Jar: A Daughter's Journey 
Through Her Father's Memory 


I t can be hard to force yourself to read 
about something as profoundly de- 
pressing as Alzheimer’s disease. It’s 
not even like reading about cancer, 
which most readers can reasonably assure 
themselves they don’t have. If you’re over 
40 — or younger, in 
the case of early-onset 
AD — and you forget 
something at the 
grocery store, you don’t have to be a hypo- 
chondriac to worry AD might be sneaking 
up on you. 

The best writing about Alzheimer’s 
doesn’t just describe the universal 
symptoms that signal its onset. Rather, it 
chronicles the effects of the disease on the 
individuals afflicted and everyone around 
them, and depicts a before and after to 
show how people deal with this devastat- 
ing disease. In other words, the best writ- 
ing on Alzheimer’s tells family stories. 

Brain in a Jar: A Daughter's Journey 
Through Her Father's Memory, Nancy 
Steams Bercaw’s account of her father's 
lifelong efforts to avoid the disease, is not 
just a good book about Alzheimer's, and 
it’s not just a good family history. It’s a 
good book, period. The Burlington author 
recounts her father’s battle in concise, 
unflinching chapters that also provide a 
riveting backstory — even when you know 
how it will end. 

Brain in a Jar starts with Bercaw's 
father. Dr. Beauregard Lee Bercaw, sitting 
in his Florida home before his mind has 
slipped away. He makes his visiting daugh- 
ter promise on the family Bible to kill him 
if he shows signs of Alzheimer's. This book 
is both her response to that request and a 
lively tale of her father’s impact on her life. 
Beau, who lost his own irascible father to 
the same disease, was obsessed with pre- 
venting it throughout his adult life and his 
career as a neurologist. He kept his father’s 
atrophied brain in a jar on his desk as a 
symbol of that fight. 


Through Her Father's Memory by 
208 pages. $24.95. 


Though the man people knew as “Dr. 
Beau’’ came to see suffering and death as 
ubiquitous and inevitable, he believed dis- 
eases that took the brain were much more 
to be feared than ones that took the body. 
He passed that obsession to his daughter, 
beginning when she was too young to 
understand. 

Nancy Stearns Bercaw describes her- 
self as resembling her father more than 
anyone else in her family; as a result, by 
the time she was 6 years old, she knew all 
about Alzheimer's. She'd also started to 
develop her own morbid fascination with 
brain-wasting diseases. This fear became 
so ingrained in the author by early adult- 
hood that, when she was stricken with 
hallucinations brought on by altitude sick- 
ness and dysentery while traveling in Asia, 
her first thought was that AD had begun to 
destroy her mind. 

Brain is full of stories that will reso- 
nate with any reader, though a few might 
cause some head scratching. One standout 
concerns the time Beau nearly wrecked 
the family boat, rendering it inoperable. 
Rather than admitting his mistake and 
calling the Coast Guard, he made his 
daughter — a competitive swimmer — pull 
the boat to safety. 

Beau is a compelling, layered character 
with great strengths as well as flaws, and 
his daughter chronicles all of them with 
love and care. She details her father's 
difficulty with expressing emotions — he 
could tell her he loved her only in a round- 
about way — and recalls her shock when 
his slip into Alzheimer’s allowed him to 
say “I love you” for the first time. Until his 
senility, Bercaw consoled herself with the 
presumption that Beau must care about 
her, after all, this quixotic, unconventional 
father made sure she knew how to save a 
loved one by performing an emergency 
tracheotomy. She was 9 at the time. 

Many of Dr. Beau’s friends and former 
patients didn't know about his illness until 
Bercaw (an occasional contributor to this 
paper), wrote about it in the New York 
Times. Now she has documented his life in 
a compulsively readable book that shows 
what really made him tick. Readers whose 
families are contending with Alzheimer's 
may find salve in Bercaw’s insights. And 
for anyone who is not, Brain in a Jar is 
worth reading simply because it's a great 
story, well told. ® 
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Kids These Days 

In Colchester, New American farmers raise meat for the refugee community 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


A s refugees from Burma, 
Bhutan and Somalia made 
their homes in Vermont’s 
New American communi- 
ties, they began searching for a meat 
that few supermarkets stock alongside 
the shrink-wrapped chicken, pork and 
beef — goat. 

Goat may not be a staple of most 
Americans’ diets, but these hardy little 
creatures are widely considered the 
most consumed meat animal in the 
world. That doesn’t make it any easier 
for resettled families to track down 
the fresh, locally raised goat they say 
they prefer. Few Vermont farmers are 
savvy to the ethnic meat market, and 
fewer still can legally slaughter goats 
on-farm. A goat from Boston can cost 

Whatever the source, the process is 
expensive, confusing and occasionally 
fraught with cultural miscommunica- 
tion. One family stopped alongside the 
road to slaughter a goat purchased live 
2 from a Vermont farmer; when passing 
H motorists got a look, they called the 
Si state troopers. No wonder that roughly 
g 3000 frozen goats are imported each 
2 year to Burlington’s ethnic markets 
IS from Australia. 

That may soon change, thanks to the 
Vermont Goat Collaborative, a team of 
g two Bhutanese farmers raising goats to 
sell to Burlington's ethnic communi- 
<2 ties. The program is the brainchild of 
8 Karen Freudenberger, a tireless com- 
S munity development volunteer work- 
ing alongside refugee and conservation 
groups and Vermont’s ever-growing 
5 New American community. In this 
2 pilot year, the farmers will raise be- 
> tween 60 and 100 goats, mostly male 
kids that are the inevitable byproduct 
of goat dairy farming. 

On a recent morning in late March, 
the kids — numbering 48, with the oldest 



clocking in at about three weeks — 
prance around a makeshift playground 
inside a former dairy barn in Colchester. 
They crowd atop tires and wooden 
planks, bouncing off each other — and 
their toys — with boundless energy. 

"They are so happy,” says a proud 
Chuda Dhaurali, the 33-year-old lead 
farmer for the project. He oversees the 
herd along with his family and brother- 
in-law, 27-year-old Tika Dulal. 

In a few hours, it will be feeding 
time again. After that, the farmers are 
expecting a visit from a large-animal 
veterinarian, who will vaccinate the 
goats and teach the Bhutanese farmers 
how to castrate the males. 

In seven or eight months, custom- 
ers will be able to come to the farm 
— located less than three miles from 
downtown Winooski — and select a 
goat for their dinner table. Assuming 
the collaborative can raise roughly 
$15,000 to construct a state-sanctioned 
slaughter facility, buyers may even be 
allowed to butcher the animal on-farm. 

It’s a prospect the New American 
community is embracing with open 
arms: Bhutanese friends and relatives 
are already making frequent trips to 
Colchester to help the farmers and ap- 
praise the goats. 

"People really could ride their bike 
there, get their animal, ride home and 
eat it for dinner," says Freudenberger, 
a veteran of community development 
work in Madagascar who moved to 
Vermont in 2009 and has since made 
the goat collaborative her pet project. 

“She has eaten, slept and breathed 
this project, and through sheer force 
of will, it's all come together,” says 
Jennifer Colby, the outreach coordina- 
tor for the Vermont Pasture Network at 
the University of Vermont. 

Freudenberger, along with a 
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South End 
Snacks 

NEW BLUEBIRD EATERY TO OPEN 
sue bette is Calking big. She's 
all set for the soft opening 
of the new Bluebird Coffee 
Stop at the Innovation 
Center, beginning later 
this week or early next 
week, and Bette says the 
chocolate-chip cookies 
there will be good enough 
to fill the void left by the 
South End’s Fresh Market. 
Burlington’s chocolate- 
chip-cookie lovers have 
been pining ever since that 
grocery closed. 

with BLUEBIRD TAVERN. 
bluebird barbecue and the 
original bluebird coffee stop 

downtown, the new cafe at 

Bette's fourth eatery opened 
in as many years. “We're 
taking the Bluebird Coffee 
Stop concept and expanding 
it a little bit,” she explains. 
“We absolutely love the 


Church Street location, but 
we’re limited in what we 
can do [there] because of 
the space constraints. This 
allows us to be a little more 
of a cafe.” 

The LEED-certified 
Innovation Center has a 
recently redone cafe space 
and a built-in population of 
hundreds of office workers, 
making it a natural fit for 
Bluebird. The 30-seat resto 
will also be open to the 
public, with starting hours 
on weekdays from 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Bette says she’ll also 
use the space for private 
parties and special events, 
such as her popular oyster 
nights and beer and wine 

The menu showcases a 
wide range of breakfast and 
lunch dishes, aimed at every- 
one from the hungry worker 
to the gourmet looking for a 
palate tickling. 

Homemade breakfast 
sandwiches and bagels 


North Pacific 



A REINCARNATED CLASSIC WILL REPLACE SKY BURGERS 
Burger lovers would be well advised to get their fill of 
the “Pastrami Mommy,” “It Had to Be Ewe” and “Gouda 
Gobbler.” Burlington’s sky burgers will close at the end of 
April after three years in business. 

The news may come as a surprise to diners who have 
seen the Church Street restaurant full on recent eve- 
nings. According to owner Stephen "sky" kenney, business 
wasn’t a problem. But when rich brandt of pacific rim 
Asian cafe approached him about taking over the space, 
the timing was right. 

Kenney says the restaurant’s busy schedule has left 
him and his family overwhelmed. “We just thought it 
would be best for us to let [Brandt] go with it and move 

“We were very 
happy when 
they ap- 
proached us.” 

Brandt 

available for 
comment by 
press time, but 
Burlingtonians 
will remember 
his casual 
Asian cafe, 
formerly at 
111 St. Paul 
Street, which 
opened in 
1999. It closed 
in 2011 , when 


landlord Joe 
McNeil began 


renovations on the 19th-century former horse stable; 
butcher shop guild fine meats will open in that space later 
this summer. 

Kenney says Brandt will serve his pan-Asian fare at 
the new restaurant — but this won’t be your dad’s Pacific 
Rim. According to its entertainment-permit application, 
the new incarnation will have live music and DJs. 


from MYER'S bagel bakery 

(with Bluebird-made cream 
cheeses) will be available 
for breakfast, along with 
muffins in flavors including 
candied-bacon-and-peanut- 
butter and chocolate- 
espresso. Lunch will focus 
on sandwiches and salads. 

Espresso and coffee will 
be available, and Bette says 
she and chef Michael clauss 


have designed a number 
of new desserts. Slices of 
whole cakes — including 
red velvet and cheesecake 
— and milk-chocolate and 
honey-vanilla puddings 
will be sweet ways to end a 
workday meal. 
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coalition of supporters including 
the Association of Africans Living in 
Vermont, the Vermont Land Trust and 
the Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program, is dreaming big. 

If this year goes smoothly, 
she imagines a network 
of small farm “pods” in 
which refugee families 
tend goats for supple- 


EAT IT FOR DINNER. 

KAREN FREUDENBERGER 


T he goat collaborative 
sits on a high, windy 
bluff at the end of Pine 
Island Road in Colchester, 
a stone’s throw from the 
Winooski River. The 
VLT bought the 236-acre former dairy vegetable and 
farm at auction last May for $535,600 
and closed on it in late September. VLT 
vice president for land conservation 
Siobhan Smith says the property was 
a conservation priority because of its 
riverfront footage along the ecologically 


sensitive Intervale and its proximity to 
Burlington and Winooski. 

The low-lying fields run the risk of 
flooding, making them unsuitable for 
most crops but excel- 
lent for grazing. In fact, 
Colby says that if farmers 
employ rotational graz- 
ing responsibly, goats 
could actually improve 
water and soil quality 
along the river by adding 
organic matter. Goat 
farming isn’t the only en- 
deavor slated for the old 
Fitzgerald farm; AALV 
is also investigating the 
possibility of additional 
rice production. 

Dhaurali, Dulal and their families 
live rent free in the white farmhouse 
perched above the river, an arrange- 
ment that Smith says also benefits VLT, 
since the families serve as caretak- 
ers for the property. While VLT gets 
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Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Have you ever gone to 
a big city with a great 
Japanese market and 
realized what Burlington 
was missing? Beginning 
in May, you won’t need 
to be sad to go home 
anymore. That’s when 


KAZUTOSHI MAEDA and CHRIS 
RUSSO of SAN SAI JAPANESE 

restaurant will open a 
market of their own at 
197 College Street 
The market, which 
Russo says he hopes to 
call bento, will feature 
high-quality Japanese 


groceries, including sake, 
wine and beer. “It's stuff 
that you can't get around 
here at this point — stuff 
that nobody carries,” 
Russo adds. 

Prepared bento boxes 
and sushi will be for sale, 
but Russo also hopes to 
empower customers to 
make their own Japanese 


food at home. He’ll sell 
knives and sharpening 

skillful cuts necessary fo 
dishes like the raw fish, 
local meats and uncom- 
mon salads he makes 
at San Sai. If interest 


is sufficient, Russo 
says, he’ll offer cooking 


Since its founding in 

1999, PANADERO BAKERY 

has morphed from a 
cottage business at 

the BURLINGTON FARMERS 

market into a brick- 
and-mortar bakery in 
Burlington's Old North 
End. Now it’s undergoing 
another transformation 
into BARRIO BAKERY. 

JESSICA BUNCE, who 
purchased the bakery 
with her husband, ryan, 
two years ago, says 
they felt die need to 
distinguish themselves 
from panera bread, which 
opened in Burlington in 
late 2011 and has since 
expanded to South 
Burlington. “It’s been 
really confusing for our 
customers since they 
moved in," she notes. 

The name was 
inspired by the time the 
Bunces spent living in 
the distinctive barrio 
neighborhood of Tucson, 
Ariz. “‘Barrio’ means 
‘neighborhood’ in 
Spanish, and when we 
first dreamed of opening 
a bakery, we wanted it 
to be a place that would 

hood hub,” Bunce says, 
though there won’t be 
any Spanish or Mexican 
pastries in the case. 

The Bunces are 
also renaming the 
nights when they bake 
and serve pizzas. On 
Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday nights, 203 
North Winooski Avenue 
will become pizza barrio. 
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the goat collaborative under way, the 
organization and AALV are drafting a 
business plan for the farm. Smith says 
the nonprofit is committed to owning 
the property for at least three years 
while helping incubate the budding 
businesses. At that point, VLT plans to 
sell the property with a conservation 
easement — perhaps to the new goat 
collaborative. 

This year, the farmingproject subsists 
on grant funding pieced together from 
individuals and organizations includ- 
ing Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
and the New England Grassroots 
Environment Fund. Volunteers ranging 
from UVM fraternities to City Market 
co-op members have pitched in to clean 
the barn and tend the goats. Steve Reid, 
one of three co-owners of Brookfield’s 
Fat Toad Farm, is chipping in to provide 
advice, expertise and, most importantly, 

Fat Toad’s milking herd produces 
roughly 100 kids every March, and, aside 
from the few females the farm keeps to 
replenish its own herd, the rest need 
new homes. Reid expects the vast major- 
ity will head to Dhaurali from now on. 

No one expects the goat collabora- 
tive to be a full-time job for Dulal and 
Dhaurali — or for any of the farmers 
Freudenberger envisions recruiting 
for an expanded version of the project. 
Dhaurali, who works as a cook at El 
Cortijo Taqueria y Cantina, has cut back 
one workday a week to make time for 
the goats, but he and Dulal view their 
venture as a source of supplemental 
income. 

Freudenberger initially considered 
the farming project a natural fit for 
elders in the refugee community. They 
typically have the most farming know- 
how, she says, compared with younger 
individuals who spent formative years in 
refugee camps. Freudenberger remem- 
bers mentoring a Somali family whose 
elder, Mohamed, seemed particularly 
sad and withdrawn. 

“I took it as a challenge. How can I 
engage this gentleman? So one day I just 
asked him, ‘So, Mohamed, did you ever 
have any animals?"’ she says. 

The man sat bolt upright and started 
telling Freudenberger about his camels, 
cows and goats. “His eyes just lit up, 
and he was a different person. It hit 
me harder than any day since ... what 
a hugely important piece of people's 
lives is missing when they come here,” 
Freudenberger says. 

Dhaurali, who spent 18 years living in 
refugee camps in Nepal, likewise missed 
working with animals. Prior to his 


family's expulsion from Bhutan, when 
Dhaurali was just 8, his father owned a 
139-acre farm there. In exile, the family 
lived in a small, plastic-covered house 
made from bamboo and traveled outside 
the camp for days at a time to collect 
goats for market. Dhaurali grew fond of 
working with the animals and learned to 
recognize a healthy one when he saw it. 

He recalls how families in the refugee 
camp sometimes smuggled one or two 
live goats into their homes to raise, in 
defiance of camp regulations. They for- 
aged for the animals in the surrounding 
woods and hid them when authorities 
swept through. 

Despite his experience, Dhaurali had 
never tended his own herd, so he spent 
a week last August training with Reid at 
Fat Toad Farm. In particular, he focused 
on the ins and outs of electric fencing; in 
Bhutan and Nepal, goats typically roam 

“Chuda had no experience with 
fencing in that sense,” Reid says, “but 
I've learned a lot from him and have 
absolutely no doubt that Chuda knows 
things about goats that I haven’t learned 
yet." 

Dhaurali and Dulal say the first 
days after the goats’ arrival were the 
hardest. In Bhutan, goat kids stay with 
their mothers and nurse until they are 
weaned, but here the farmers had to 
teach the goats to drink from a bucket 
fitted with nipples. In the meantime, 
they fed the goats individually, which 
meant waking up as early as 3 a.m. 
before heading to work. 

The load is lighter now. At feeding 
time, four times a day, the goats take 
willingly to buckets filled with kid-milk 
replacer. 

And they're thriving “[Dhaurali is] 
infinitely patient and obviously really, 
really fond of them," Reid says. 

So is Dhaurali’s family. Inside the 
white farmhouse, his wife, Gita, is feed- 
ing breakfast to one of the other “kids” 
on this farm: the couple’s 15-month-old 
daughter, Jevenna. The cherubic, smil- 
ing toddler has spent much of the morn- 
ing tottering around the farmhouse; 
when it's time for a mid-morning jaunt 
to the barn, she exclaims with delight, 
“Bakhra!” — Nepalese for “goat.” 

For Dhaurali, the new farm venture is 

“I never thought, when I lived 
in Nepal, that I could be a farmer in 
America," he says. If all goes according 
to plan, he won’t be the only one. ® 
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Top of the Hill 

St. Johnsbury Academy's culinary school provides fine dining at a discount 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



W hen was the last time you 
had beef tenderloin at a 
restaurant for less than 
$10? Or butter-braised 
lobster for $11.95? Probably never, or too 
far back to remember, unless you're in 
the lucky minority that's discovered St. 
Johnsbury’s Hilltopper Restaurant. 

How do they do it? Child labor — but 
in a good way. The Hilltopper is the 
working classroom for St. Johnsbury 
Academy’s culinary program. First-year 
vocational students at the residential 
high school learn the basics in the 
on-campus bakery run by pastry chef 
Paula Bystrzycki. They work in the 
catering kitchen, preparing meals for 
special events; and do prep work for the 
Hilltopper, which is run by chef David 
Hale and manager Sue Libbey. 

In their second year, students spend 
two course blocks each day at the 
Hilltopper at 1216 Main Street, on top 
of rigorous academics. Mondays and 
Fridays are reserved for classwork, which 
covers new techniques and management 
and purchasing skills. But Tuesday 
through Thursday, from 11:15 a.m. until 
1 p.m., the high schoolers become cooks 
and servers at one of Vermont's hidden 
gems. 

Like St Johnsbury Academy as a 
whole, the culinary program offers 
a prestigious education. Since its 
beginning in 1970, the program has 
produced cooks for Northeast Kingdom 
restaurants such as the Rabbit Hill 
Inn and Tamarack Grill. Last year, 12 
grads earned a collective $120,000 in 



A BIG REASON WE CHANGE IHE MENU AS MUCH AS WE DG IS. 

WE WANTTHEM TRAVELING THROUGH THEIR PALATES FIRST. 


scholarships to culinary schools. Ryan 
O’Malley, previously chef at the now- 
closed Elements in St. Johnsbury and 
currently a chef instructor at the New 
England Culinary Institute, got his start 
at the Academy before heading to Paul 
Smith's College. 


In O’Malley’s day, St. J.’s was 
more like other high school culinary 
programs. Students cooked within 
school walls for a customer base of 
peers and teachers. That changed 10 
years ago, when the students began 
preparing their fare in the space on 


Hastings Street that once held the Black 
Bear Tavern & Grille. Three years later, 
after more than a year of work from 
carpentry and electricity students, the 
clean, modern Hilltopper Restaurant 
opened in its current location. 

At that time, in 2006, Jim Libbey ran 
the culinary part of the program, while 
Sue Libbey, his wife, taught students 
restaurant-management skills. When 
an injury benched Jim, the school 
posted an ad for his replacement. It 
landed on the desk of David Hale, the 
NECI chef-instructor who had opened 
the fine-dining Chef’s Table in 1995, 
then worked as NECI’s executive chef 
and director of creative services. When 
asked to send the ad to alumni on his 
listserv, Hale decided to apply for the 
job himself. 

Today, while Sue Libbey remains 
the friendly, professional face of the 
Hilltopper to the public, Hale has made 
the restaurant a destination for diners in 
the know. 

During the school year, the students 
prepare and serve four different seasonal 
menus. Diner fare and an American bistro 
menu start the year; next, the teens pull 
out all the stops with a Mediterranean 

That eclectic bill of fare made its jjj 
debut during Hale's first school year g 
on the job, four years ago. Before his § 
arrival, students had traditionally ^ 
agreed on a theme for their second-to- g 
last menu of the year. When the class s 
couldn’t decide between Greek and 
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Moroccan, Hale pulled out a map and 
gave them a culinary geography lesson 
on the Mediterranean and its varied 

Today, the menu includes three 
or four dishes each from Barcelona, 
Athens, Sicily, Alexandria and Morocco 
— for instance, braised rabbit stew 
with Serrano ham, lamb moussaka 
and Moroccan harira soup. Diners are 
unlikely to find such dishes assembled 
on a single menu anywhere else in 
Vermont, let alone in the Northeast 
Kingdom, at prices starting at less than 
$2 for some soups. 

Not surprisingly, the Mediterranean 
offerings are popular. “With that menu, 
our guests know what they're getting," 
Hale says. “They chew Sue out when 
they hear we’re changing it. We ran that 
one a couple of extra weeks this year. 
Everyone appreciated it, and it worked 
for us to be able to plan [the current] 

He’s referring to the final menu of 
the year, when seniors take a bow by 
preparing their signature dishes. This 
year, each of the 10 graduating students 
conceived a dish that represents who he 
or she is as a blossoming chef. The menu 
launched last week and will be served at 
Hilltopper until the school year ends on 
May 15. 

The diversity of both the students' 
origins and their goals informs the 
menu. Sajni Richardson comes to St. 
Johnsbury Academy all the way from 
Bermuda, one of the 27 countries 
represented in the student body. Next 
fall, she’ll begin her first semester at 
Johnson & Wales University’s Miami 
campus, majoring in culinary arts and 
exploring a passion for pastry on the 

Richardson's dish is a duo of fish 
that celebrates the holiday season, 
Bermuda style. “This week is Good 
Friday; Easter is on Sunday. Usually 
around this time of year, we have hot 
cross buns and fish cakes,” she says. 
“It’s the perfect timing to introduce it 
to this area.” 

Her petite, flaky salt-cod cake 
is combined with blobs of mashed 
potato, all breaded in panko and 
served on a tiny bun. To contrast with 
the fried celebratory food, Richardson 
grills a chunk of sushi-grade tuna 
and serves both with a side of tartar 
sauce speckled with capers. A salad 
of grilled corn with beets is a fusion 
of Richardson’s beachy birthplace and 
her adopted home. Even in Bermuda, 
where fish is plentiful, you’d be 


hard-pressed to find the dish for the 
Hilltopper’s $8.95 price tag. 

Other dishes have a more local 
focus. Maria Warden uses her family 
farm’s chicken in her pot pie. Most 
other students meet the Hilltopper’s 
Vermont Fresh Network criteria with 
food delivered by Black River Produce 
or Reinhart Foodservice. 

Hale says he loves hitting local farm 
stands and supporting small farms in the 
Northeast Kingdom, even those that are 
not VFN members. No matter what the 
supplier, he says, the school always pays 
full price for products. 

Cody Largy’s $8.50 locavore dish 
is one of the most ambitious on the 
menu, using an ingredient that recently 
became a rare commodity — quail from 
Cavendish Game Birds of Vermont. A 
fire last month at the Springfield farm 
devastated one of its three barns, killing 
20,000 quail. But Hale says the farm still 
has enough to supply the Hilltopper, 
which feeds between 30 and 65 people 
each day, three days a week. 


Largy says he relished the challenge 
of preparing quail, a notoriously 
unforgiving fowl. His dish, cooked 
by another student on the day Seven 
Days tried it, was quail as it should 
be, cooked just beyond pinkness but 
still ideally moist. It was served over a 
Parmesan-heavy risotto made of sweet 
potatoes instead of Arborio rice, and 
both meat and starch benefited from 
a tangy red-wine demi-glace with a 
subtle drizzle of white truffle oil. 

Approximately 65 percent of St. 
Johnsbury culinary students will pursue 
a kitchen career, and about half of those 
will skip higher education in favor of 
jumping into a full-time restaurant job. 
Largy belongs to the latter group; he says 
he chose to head south, to a restaurant in 
North Carolina, to explore his affection 
for all things heavy and fried. 

Leaving New England is part of Hale’s 
advice to get out and taste the world. 
“We’re not training them to be line 
cooks and just stay in the area,” he says. 
“We want them to explore. A big reason 






we change the menu as much as we do 
is we want them traveling through their 
palates first.” 

The students are giving Vermonters 
opportunities to travel through 
their palates, too. One senior, Robert 
Sylvester III, was inspired to create his 
dish of barbajuan, fried chorizo and 
Parmesan dumplings on a recent trip to 
the French Riviera. 

Amanda Geil learned her Swiss- 
German take on goulash from a friend 
who hails from the Alps. Made of 
Boyden Farms flap meat, the stew 
is served over toasted spaetzle with 
cucumber-dill salad and apple-and- 
vinegar-flavored, bacon-packed 
red cabbage. For good measure, an 
exceptionally tender, beautifully 
seasoned filet mignon sits on top of 
the $9.95 lunch. 

Geil, who is currently deciding 
between attending NECI and the 
Culinary Institute of America, was 
working as a server last week when 
Seven Days visited the Hilltopper, 


nervously taking orders and 
answering questions for what Hale 
says is an overwhelmingly well- 
informed public. Many guests are 
regulars and happy to give instructors 
feedback on their charges’ growth. 

“These are high school kids,” Sue 
Libbey says. “We ask at the beginning 
of the year, 'How many of you are just 
petrified to serve the guests?' Lots of 
hands go up. But they bloom over the 
year." 

“[Customers] are weepy at the end of 
the year, saying goodbye," adds Hale. 

Of course, customers will miss the 
students they’ve grown to know, but 
their grief may also have a more selfish 
component. They know they’ll have to 
wait until fall for another taste of the 
Hilltopper’s exquisitely inexpensive 
fine dining. ® 


U Hilltopper Restaurant. 1216 Main 



IK SPECIALS 

ay & Thursday 

• Long Island Iced Tea 


BE EWE! 


ir demand! 

rlic tandoori naan bread with: 
ks, tzatziki sauce & drizzled with 
of Mae Ploy sweet chili sauce. 


SENSATION? 


Does everyone loooove your homemade salsa? 
Submit your recipe (extra points for creative, 
seasonal concoctions) and you could earn a 
spot in Vermont Restaurant Week’s Salsa 
Saturday competition on May 4 (cuatro de 
mayo) at Red Square in Burlington. 

Find all the details and entry form at 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 

Deadline for recipe submissions: April 5. 





Back to the 
Land 


Until the late 20th century, 

farms were small, family- 
owned operations. In the 
years since, while much of the 
state’s tourism and agricultural 
industries rely on this pastoral 
image, the way of life has been 
rapidly disappearing. The 
Vermont Celebration brings 
together locavores who aim to 
return to ancestral practices 
by supporting long-term 
sustainability and community- 
based food systems. Like-minded folks share conversation and camaraderie 
before a keynote address from Philip Ackerman-Leist, director of Green 
Mountain College’s Farm & Food Project and author ofRebuilding the Foodshed: 
How to Create Local, Sustainable and Secure Food Systems. 


RURAL VERMONT CELEBRATION 

Wednesday, April 10, 6:30-9 p.m., at Vergennes Opera House. Free. Info, 223-7222. 
ruralvermont.org 


APR.5&6IMUSIC 



Finding Common Ground 

Vermont Poet Laureate Sydney Lea already has several books, fellowships, 
teaching positions and the status of Pulitzer Prize fi nalist under his belt. In 
“Lovely All These Years," the Vermont Contemporary Music Ensemble's 
25th season fi nale, he can add concert performer to his resume. This unique 
performance features original compositions by Thomas Read, Michael Close, 
Lydia Busler-Blais, Erik Nielsen and Alex Abele written in response to the 
poems Lea will read. Each piece creates a seamless progression of musical verse 
into poetic meter, a symbiosis greater than the sum of its parts. 

VERMONT CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEMBLE 

Friday, April 5, 8 p.m., at Unitarian Church in Montpelier: Saturday, April 6. 8 p.m., at 

Black Box Theater, Main Street Landing, in Burlington. $5-25 Info, 849-6900. vcme.org 





OUT of this WORLD 




Joining Forces 


T hey claim to come from a planet beyond the sun where music is the only means of VOCA PEOPLE 
communication. On Earth, the Voca People maintain a home base in Israel. Clad entirely Friday, April 5, 7 p. 
in white, with painted faces to match, the performers in Lior Kalfo and Shai Fishman's ° 
musical-theater brainchild have a 70-plus-song repertoire that the New York Times calls "a 
knockout." Names such asTenora. Bari-tone and Soprana reflect the vocal ranges of the troupe's 
eight members, whose a cappella and beat-box skills hit all the right notes, from Michael 
Jackson's "Billie Jean" to Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 


it Theatre in 
Rutland. $29.75-39.75. Info, 
775-0903. paramountvt.org 


Hrn/t tr a I MUalli 


Is there something in the water? Helena, Montana, a city of approximately 
>,000 residents, produced both the award-winning writer Maile Meloy 
and the composer GregBolin. The pair has collaborated on a musical- 
theater project based on librettos written by Meloy. "Tome" 
opera set in the pair's home state, examines 
the relationship between a lawyer and her client, who 
a head injury while working 
mgo,” the story of a married couple dealing with the 
consequences of infidelity comes to life through 
Bolin's piano compositions and the artists’ 
singing talents. 


' •■!! ! : 
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calendar 


Ail Evening with 

Tom. 

Rush 


Sat. April 6, 7:30 PM 



Reserved, S32 Advance, S35 Day of Show 
Sponsored by Gifford Medical Center, 



MADE FOR A WOMEN & HER CURVES 
SLIMMING • SOFT • SILKY 
Fabulous washes, colors and polkadots 



27 Stole Street, Montpelier, VT 
802.229.2367 • adornvt.com 




THU. 04 

agriculture 


LUNCH & LEARN SERIES: ORGANIC LAWN CARE: 




community 

CASTLET0N STATE COLLEGE MENTORING 
PROGRAM MOCK GRADUATION: To culminate 
seven years of pairing student athletes with 
elementary-school mentees. the classes of 2024 
and '25 step up to the stage and receive diplomas. 
A reception follows. Casella Theater. Castleton 
State College, 12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 468-6052. 
SEABA social: Locals mingle with artists and 

about Champlain College’s Emergent Media Center. 
Emergent Media Center. Champlain College, 
Burlington, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-10. info. 859-9222. 

conferences 

INVENTI0N2VENTURE CONFERENCE: Keynoter 
Rich Tarrant Jr. of the Winooski-based 
MyWebGrocer joins a gathering of students and 
professionals based on entrepreneurship, job 

Ballroom, Davis Center. UVM, Burlington, 1:30-4:30 

VERMONT TRAVEL INDUSTRY CONFERENCE: See 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSV' 


crafts 

WOMEN'S CRAFT GRO 

on artful projects at a 
Alliance Church. 7-9 p. 


DESIGN THINKING FOR EDUCATORS: Jessica 
Munro of Entrepreneurs By Design presents ways 
in which students and schools can embrace K-12 


INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

rar-oldsidl 



:s. Montgomery Town Library. 10 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains kids and pai 
ents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-10:30 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Librar 

per week per family. Info. 878-4918. 
pajama STORY TIME: Little kids rock nightgow 
and flannels as special guests read from books. 
Fairfax Community Library, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free, 
info. 527-5426. 

PAJAMA STORY TIME WITH SUCCESS BY SIX: 
Kiddos up to age 6 bundle up in their favorite PJ 
for bedtime tales and crafts. Fairfax Community 
Library. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 
RU12? PLAYGROUP: LGBTOA families bring 
infants and children up to age 4 together for era 
and physical activities. Leaps and Bounds Ch 
Development Ce ‘ 


tipping point: THE END OF OIL': Sigourney 
Weaver narrates Niobe Thompson and Tom 
Radford's award-winning documentary about 
a Native community's reaction to Canada's tar 
sands. A discussion follows. Catamount Arts 
Center. St. Johnsbury, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


1-1:15 p.m 


m. followed by 11 

ee. info. 656-3340. 






. A guided meditation 
follows. SEABA Center. Burlington. 7-8 a.m. $5 
suggested donation; see pascucciyoga.com for 
details. Info, 859-9222. 

YOGA & WINE: Lori Flower leads participants 
through guided stretching, after which local wire 
is available to sample. Personal mats required. 
Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery. Berlin, 
5:15-6:30 p.m. $8: preregister at breathingislifeU 


versions of bingo and other popular pastimes. 
Center Court university Mall. South Burlington. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: 


projects, Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adventure 
with lyrics. Haston Library. Franklin. 10-10:45 a.n 
Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HAND IN HANO: The Middlebury youth group 


Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.r 




er. Essex Junction, 9-' 


tic knowledge of the German language put 


ANA MOURA: This rising star showcases her 
distinctive voice with traditional and modern 
interpretations of the melancholic yet compel- 
ling Portuguese musical genre fado. Spaulding 
Auditorium. Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H..7 p.m. $10-40. Info, 603-646-2422. 

E': Fuzzy Logic provide musical 
'or Lebanon High School's the- 
ater group, the Wet Paint Players, in an evening o( 
songs and dramatic works. Lebanon Opera House. 
N.H.. 7 p.m. Donations. Info, 603-448-0400. 
MAILE MELOY & GREG BOLIN: In Tome/Tango; 
the writer and composer, respectively, perform 


stories. See calendar spotlight. FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $25. Info. 863-5966. 
noontime concert SERIES: organist Carl 
Schwartz plays works specifically intended for 
the historic hook-pipe organ. First Baptist Church, 
Burlington, 12:15-12:45 p.m. Free, info, 864-6515. 
NORTHUMBRIAN RANTERS: This ensemble of 37 
young musicians performs traditional tunes from 
England. Ireland. Scotland and beyond. Chandler 
Music Hall. Randolph, 7 p.m. Donations. Info, 

THE STARRY MOUNTAIN SINGERS: See WED.03, 
St. Barnabas Church, Norwich. 7:30 p.m. $12 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 649-7219. 


low to help local populations make the 
spring migration to breeding pools wi 
ing roadkill. North Branch Nature Cent 
i.m. Free. Info. 229-6206. 


seminars 

VIDEO-SWITCHING MASTER CLASS: Kevin He 
references more than 25 years in live televisii 
broadcasting when demonstrating how to in| 
signals from multiple camera angles. Channe 
17 Studios, Burlington, 3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 8f 



: CELEBRATION SERIES 


BILOXI BLUES 


Montana Rep's National Tour of Neil Simon's Tony Award-Winner 


UheteaJu^iomet/ung,Aing& 


222 New choral music by Vermont composers 

Works by Dennis Bathory-Kitsz, David Feurzeig, Peter Hamlin, 
Patricia Julien, Jorge Martin S Thomas L. Read 
Friday April 5, 730 pm If Saturday April 6, 730 pm 

McCarthy Arts Center. Saint Michael’s College Unitarian Church of Montpe 
• Sunday April 7, 4:00 pm 

First Congregational Church, Manchester 


Innouailue and 

Strategic 


^Courses! 


Obstacles! 


iMSTRCEElO'JRSEj 

Rf!%5TSS!j'!!5S3l 


brockets promotional code: PEEPIE25 brackets 

nvww.Deenlecliase.com 

Ollor Valid Through a/21/13 


'.counterpointchorus.org or call 802-540-1784 






ANNOUNCING 


Finney 

CROSSING 


Snyder Homes Neighborhood 


SnyderHomesvt.i 


SPRING OPEN HOUSE 
WILLISTON CAMPUS 

Saturday, April 13, 10 am 

This is a great chance to visit and ken 
about the offerings at our IVilliston a 


springevents 


JUNIOR PREVIEW DAY 
RANDOLPH CAMPUS 

Saturday, April 27, 10 am 
If you're a high school student beginning 
your college search process, this is a great 
way to start. Come check out the campus, 
team about different majors and sec yourself 
at Vermont Tech. 


Model Home Open Thursday-Monday, 12-5 


3 


i ii 

vtc.edu/open-house 


calendar 



FRI.05 


Peter Johnson. Haybarn Theatre, Goddard College, 

film 

MONAONOCK INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

See THU.04, II a.nvio p.m. 


THE PLAYROOM 1 : John Hawkes and Molly Parker 



food & drink 



satisfy appetites and complement neighborly 




dance 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Violinist Sarah 
Babbitt-spaeth, pianist Amy Englesberg and 
flutist Corey Walters provide music for an eve- 

Elley-Long Music Center. St. Michael's College 
Colchester, introductory workshop, 7-7:30 p.m. ; 
dance. 7:30-9:30 p.m, $8-10: bring a snack to 
share, info. 899-2378. 

FREEDOM FRIDAY DANCE JAM: This alternative 
to the club scene involves a conscious movement 
practice led by curiosity, creativity and inspired 
music. North End Studio A. Burlington, 8-10:30 
p.m. $10. Info. 363-4912, 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner is 
required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled shoes. 
North End Studios, Burlington, introductory 


THE IRREGULARS CONTRA DANCE: As part Of 
their spring residency at Goddard College, the 
award-winning youth musicians perform tradi- 


I by 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones 


FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: Kiddos 



MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical fitness 



MOTHERS OF PRESCHOOLERS MEETING: Moms 
share ideas and experiences in a supportive 
environment. Free childcare provided. Church 


SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

STUDENT CIRCUS PERFORMANCE: An after- 



SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES ATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 



music 

COUNTERPOINT: Nathaniel 0. Lew directs the 

A reception follows, Recital Hall. McCarthy Arts 



NATIONAL THEATRE OF LONDON LIVE: In a 

broadcast production of this Tim Burton-esque 
approach to Charles Dickens' Great Expectations 
Jack Ellis plays Jaggers opposite Taylor Jay- 
Daviesas Pip. Town Hall Theater, Middlebury,7:30 

NO SEX PLEASE. WE'RE BRITISH': See WE0.03. 

7 p.m. 

TWELFTH NIGHT: The Vermont Commons 



ous intersection of the two. Burlington City Hall 
Auditorium. 7p.m. $5-10 suggested donation. Info 


theater with a spirited repertoire of more than 70 
songs. See calendar spotlight. Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland. 7 p.m. $39.75-39.75. Info. 775-0903. 

words 

EAMON grennan: The award-winning Irish 

Selected Poems. A discussion follows. River Arts 
Center. Morrisville. 7 p.m. $10 suggested donation. 


Participate in a Research Study 

Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever vaccine studies 


• Healthy adults, ages 18-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

• 1 8 month study 

• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 follow-up visits 

• Most visits are concentrated in the 
1 st and 1 2th month of the study. 


0 Tbe Call (802) 656-0013 for more info and lo schedule o screening. 

UNIVERSITY Leave your name, number, and o good time to call bock. 

"/ VERMONT E ma i| : VaaineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 




sentalion of Phil Kline and Jim Jarmusch's new 
opera about scientist and cult-figure Nikola 
Tesla features the American Contemporary 
Music Ensemble. Moore Theater. Hopkins Center. 
Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H.. 8 p.m. $10-25. 



talks 

JOHN O'MEARA: The SL Michael's College pro- 



theater 

CABIN FEVER FOLLIES: This 27th annual mud- 
season variety show features singing, dancing, 
comedy and more, performed by community 
members in a cabaret setting. Valley Players 
Theater. Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m. $10: preregister for 
groups of more than four tickets. Info. 583-1674. 
CHICAGO': See THU.04. 7:30 p.m. 

'CLOSER THAN EVER': See WED.03, 8 p.m. 
FRACTURED fairy TALES: The Little City Players 
put a twist on classic childhood stories with 
'Rumpelstiltskin Revisited,’ The True Story of the 
Three Little Pigs’ and ’eFairytale.com.’ Vergennes 
Opera House. 7:30 p.m. $10-12. Info. 877-6737. 
GIRL IN THE OTHER ROOM': Sarah Jo Willey's 
original play stars Wendy Maquera as Alora, who 
must reconcile her professional pursuits with car- 
ing for her mother, who suffers from Alzheimer’s 
disease. Enosburg Opera House. 7 p.m. $8-10. Info. 


SAT.06 

agriculture 


IMortgageci 


CONTRA DANCE: Folk dancers move to rr 
Toss the Feathers and calling from Alisoi 
Holley Hall. Bristol, introductory session, 


ghetti and meatballs fuels diners as they groa 
to live entertainment from DJ Dave Berthiaun 
and Bruce Costello and Michael Boise. Proceet 


Want a lower mortgage rate but not 
the high closing costs? 


■ Low rates 

•Terms from 1 -10 years 
• Tax assessment used for value 



CREDIT UNION 

LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 

vermontfederal.org 888-252-0202 
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MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

WITH CHAMPLAIN’S ONLINE 
GRADUATE STUDIES PROGRAMS 

Our program is the only accredited online MBA 
program that uses project-based learning to link 
management theory to applied practice. 

Master's in Managing Innovation & IT 

Our practical, experience-based master's degree 
program focuses exclusively on the effective use 
of IT from a manager's perspective. 

Flexible Online Format 

Our experience-based format allows you to 
network with other mid-career executives and 
share real-world experiences. 


I CHAMPLAIN 


CALL 1-866-282-7259 



FREE Appliance Round Up! 


Saturday, April 6 • 8-3:30 
At all CSWD Drop-Off Centers 
{Fri & Sat 04/05 & 04/06 at Williston DOC only} 

Round up open to Chittenden County households only. 
Please have ID ready to verify address. 


Air conditioners, boilers, dehumidifiers, dish- 
washers, dryers, freezers, fridges, furnaces, 
microwaves, stoves, trash compactors, 
washers, water coolers & water heaters. 

★ For safety reasons, please remove doors 
from latch-type fridges and freezers. 

★ Limit: 3 appliances per household. 


1CHITTENDEN [872-8111 I 
| Solid Waste District til'd OK Hi 




sixth grade class. Cambridge Elementary School, 
Jeffersonville. 4:30-7:30 p.m. $4-6: $20 per fam- 
ily: takeout available. Info. 777-3075. 
SUGAR-ON-SNOW PARTY: Folks sample this tradi- 
tional maple-syrup treat and watch sap boil down 
into Vermont's liquid gold. Palmer's Sugarhouse, 
Shelburne, noon-4 p.m. Free. Info. 985-5054. 
SUSHI SATURDAY: Karen Krajaclc provides live 

transforms the tasting room with made-to-order 
offerings of this popular Japanese food. Fresh 
Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery. Berlin, 6-9 p.m. 
Cost of food and drink: cash only. Info. 223-1151. 

health & fitness 

WOMEN'S spiritual MEET-UP: Cynthia Warwick 
Seiler and Mama Ehrech co-facilitate a support- 

liberating the feminine spirit. Rainbow Institute. 
Burlington. 9 a.m. Suggested $15 donation. Info, 

YOGA SUTRA WORKSHOP: Vrisha Ishaya leads a 

explore consciousness, meditation and thought 
pracesses. A discussion foMows^Spirit Dancer 



WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: In the 2011 docu- 
mentary The Man Nobody Knew: In Search of My 
Father. CIA Spymaster william Colby, the subject's 

his unusual family dynamics. A O&A with the 
filmmaker and producer follows. Billings Farm & 
Museum, Woodstock. 3 p.m. $5-11. Info. 4S7-23S5. 

food & drink 

benefit Chittenden County's largest and longest- 
running provider of post-prison housing, Hilton 
Hotel, Burlington, silent auction, 4:30 p.m., dinner 
and live auction. 5:30-8:30 p.m. $50: preregister. 
Info. 658-0381. 

CALEDONIA WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Freshly 
baked goods, veggies, beef and maple syrup figure 
prominently in displays of "shop local" options. 
Welcome Center. SL Johnsbury. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 
veggies, honey, maple syrup and more change 
hands at an off-season celebration of locally 
grown food. Gymnasium. Vermont Col lege of Fine 
Arts, Montpelier 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 223- 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, 
cheeses, breads, veggies and more vie for spots in 
shoppers' totes. Mary Hogan Elementary School, 
Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 247-4699. 


NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET. Farmers 
offer produce, meats and maple syrup, which 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

50 vendors sell local produce, cheese, homemade 
bread and other made-in-Vermont products at 
this indoor venue. Vermont Farmers Food Center. 
Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 779-1485. 
SPAGHETTI DINNER a, AUCTION: Heaping plates 
of pasta sustain diners as they bid on items 


BENEFIT TOY DRIVE: Crafts and games entertain 
youngsters and their parents as they browse gen- 
tly used, affordable items. Proceeds benefit area 
pediatric rehabilitation programs. Kids RehabGYM. 
Colchester. 9 a.m.-2 p,m. Free. Info. 860-729-8130. 
BUBBLE TROUBLE!: Little ones join Jeff Moyer for 
comedy, music and interactive "bubble magic." 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 1 p.m. 
Free. Info. 878-4918 . 

around an open gym, burning off excess energy. 

GROWING STRONG & HEALTHY FAMILIES 
THROUGH PLAY: Residents of Franklin and Grand 
Isle counties with infants and young children 
engage in creative activities and dance to tunes 
from special musical guests. Gymnasium. Bellows 




BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE 90/10 SERIES: LARGE 

CZECHS': This benefit for Burlington's Committee 
on Temporary Shelter features works by Antonin 
Leopold Dvotek and student compositions. 
College Street Congregational Church. Burlington. 

CHAMPLAIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA WITH 
TRACEY SILVERMAN: Paul Gambill conducts a 
performance featuring the electric-violin virtuoso, 
who enlivens works by Tchaikovsky. Martin Van 

Intermediate School, 7:30 p.m. $10-15: free for 
children under 12. Info. 595-0087. 

COMMITTED: The all-male a cappella group — and 
recent champions of NBCs "The Sing-Off — lift 
their voices in a performance featuring UVM’s Top 
Cats, Hit Paws and Zest. Ira Allen Chapel. UVM, 
Burlington, 8-10 p.m. $5-10. Info. 617-519-3474. 
COUNTERPOINT: Nathaniel G. Lew directs the 
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Free Soil Test 

for the first 50 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 


Don't guess, soil test! 



After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 






Higher Ground Presents an evening with 

BILL COSBY 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 • 8PM 

at FLYNN THEATRE 

1 53 MAIN ST. BURLINGTON, VT 

Tickets: www.flynntix.org, 802. 86. FLYNN, or Flynn Theatre Box Office. 
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MON. 08 


agriculture 



dan GILLMOR: Hie internationally recognized 
e-joumalist. author and public speaker discusses 
the evolving relationship between journalism 
and social media. Alumni Auditorium, Champlain 
College. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 482-3287. 

theater 

SPRING TALENT SHOW AUDITIONS: See WED.03. 
3:30-5 p.m. 


film 

THE PLAYROOM': See FRI.05. 5:30 p.m. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 



conditions. City Market Burlington, 4-7 p.m. 
Free: preregister at info®vtherbcenter.org. Info. 


QIGONG: jefr Cochran hosts a session of 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 7 p.m. $3-10. Info, 518-314-9872. 


kids 


ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 



STORIES WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers expand their 



recorder-playing GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music 
Store. South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free, Info. 
658-0030, infoiHprestomusic.net. 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New players 
are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 

STUDENT RECITAL: UVM musicians give an 
instrumental performance in various genres, 
including classical and jazz. UVM Recital Hall, 
Redstone Campus. Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. 


seminars 



sport 


h brightly colored 
th Burlington, 7-8 


words 



TUE.09 


agriculture 

MIDDLEBURY GARDEN CLUB TALK: Master gar- 




ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Cr 


in a supportive environment. ROTA Gallery. 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 2:30-4:15 p.m. Free. Info. 


community 



SWING-DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Quick-footed 

film 


COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: THE ISLAND 



fight to keep his island nation from succumbing 



THE ALZHEIMER’S PROJECT: A film screening of 





ME & GARDEN 


Seed Sale 

Get a 501b bag of Black Oil 
Sunflower seeds for only $24.99! 
Sale runs through April 14 th 


Mud 5oots 

Lots of colors and sizes from 
toddler size 6 to men's size 14 


Order Chicks 

We will be taking orders 
for chicks until May 22 nd 
We are offering: 

16 layer breeds 
2 meat breeds 


802-878-8596 • 36 Park Street, Essex Jet. • Mon-Sat 9-5:30, Sun 10-4 
Check out our monthly coupon at DepotHomeAndGarden.net 


Summer’s ©©suing! 

Wfeat’s year style? 



Either way, CCV has you covered. 


COMMUNITYQ 

csvi 

OF VERMONT m 


transferable credits 
convenient course schedules 
affordable tuition 

flexible financial aid and scholarship options 





OVERWEIGHT SUBJECTS WANTED 


calendar 


Arc your medical risks affected by the type of fat your body stores? Healthy overweight 
AND lean people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. Participants will receive 
all food for 8 weeks and $2500 upon completion of die study. 


If interested, please contact Dr. C. Lawrence Kien El 
at David.Ebenstein@uvm.edu or 802-656-9093. 




REDESIGN 

YOUR 

WEEKEND 


S /Tr 

i yi 


ARTWORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


SEVEN DAYS 

re M lew 


Small Dog 
Electronics 


is a curated round-up of all things visual arts 
in Vermont: art shows, receptions, events, 
news, jobs and classes. 


at sevendaysvt.com/review and 
be entered to win an iPad from 
Small Dog Electronics! Winners 
announced in re:View on April 19. 


food & drink 

FREE CONE DAY: As part of this nationwide 




mindful EATING: Lisa Mase of Harmonized 



health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so funny? Giggles burst 
out as gentle aerobic exercise and yogic breath- 
ing meet unconditional laughter to enhance 
physical, emotional and spiritual health and well- 
being. Miller Community and Recreation Center. 
Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info. 355-5139. 


kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 
nations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 must 
be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

FAIRFAX story HOUR: Good listeners up to age 
6 are rewarded with tales, crafts and activities. 
Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 849-2420. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.03, 10-11 a.m. 
MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages 
join sing-alongs with Robert Resnik. Fletcher 
Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 


PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Three- to 5-year-olds 
keep their hands busy with crafts at tale time. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 11 a.m. 

richford PLAYGROUP: Rug rats gather for 
tales and activities. Cornerstone Bridges to Life 
Community Center. Richford. 10-11:30 a.m. Free, 
info. 527-5426. 

SCIENCE & STORIES: THE POND HABITAT: 

What makes up these bodies of standing water? 
Little ones create their own version and stock it 
with native species. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science center/Leahy center for Lake Champlain. 
Burlington. 11 a.m. Free with admission. S9.50- 
12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales and 
crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey expand 
the imaginations of young minds. 8uttered 


language 

french CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 



Francophiles of all levels speak the country's 
language at a drop-in conversation. Mr. Crepe. 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 540-0195. 

music 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
ENCORE CONCERT: The award-winning Jasper 
String Quartet performs works by Beethoven. 
Haydn and Aaron Jay Kernis. Recital Hall, 
McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College. 

REED, rosin and pedal TRIO: In "Here Comes 



outdoors 

VERMONT ATLAS OF UFE: Budding naturalists 


the online tool iNaturalist to document their 
field observations. North Branch Nature Center. 
Montpelier. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 229-6206. 

seminars 

REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF DEFENSE: 

Participants ages 16 and up leam techniques for 
staying safe in different scenarios. ROTA Gallery, 


talks 

BEHIND-THE-SCENES LUNCH & DISCUSSION: 
UNDRESSING CINDERELLA: A FESTIVAL OF 

NEW PLAYS’: Director Andrew Smith, '97,5,joins 
the cast and crew in a chat about the upcoming 
production. Wright Memorial Theater. Middlebury 
College. 12:30 pjn. Donations: free for college stu- 
dents with valid ID: lunch included. Info. 443-3168. 
PETER FORBES: The cofounder of Vermont's 
Center for Whole Communities discusses place- 
based leadership development programs held on 
the working farm. Ackley Hall, Green Mountain 
College. Poultney. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 287-8926. 
ROBERT MARINO: The native of Italy presents a 
narrated slide show about the village of Positano 
and the Amalfi Coast Miller Community and 
Recreation Center. Burlington, 7-8 p.m. Free. Info. 

SCHUYLER JACKSON: In "The Electrification of 
Rural Vermont,' the former chair of the state's 


getting power to Chittenden County farms. 
Carpenter-Carse Library, Hinesburg 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 482-2878. 


THE UNIVERSITY "IN' VERMONT: 
COLLABORATIONS, CHALLENGES. 
COMMITMENTS’: uvm faculty join state agricul- 


related to the future of the state's farming indus- 


theater 

NO SEX PLEASE. WE’RE BRITISH': See WED.03. 
SPRING TALENT SHOW AUDITIONS: See WED.03. 


words 

cady/potter writers CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 
siasts improve their craft through "homework' 
assignments, journaling exercises, reading 
sharing and occasional book discussions. Ilsley 
Public Library. Middlebury. 10 a,m,-noon. Free. Info, 

EDUCATORS APPRECIATION DAY WITH REBECCA 



WED.10 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.03. 8-10 p.m. 

community 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATIONAL 

SESSION: Those interested in homesharing and/ 
or caregiving programs meet with staff to learn 
more. HomeShare Vermont South Burlington. 4 


OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.03. 6 p.m, 

RURAL VERMONT CELEBRATION: Locavores 
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conferences 

VERMONT FAMILY NETWORK ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE: Parents and professionals caring 
for children with special needs attend workshops, 
presentations and a keynote address on the 
theme Transforming Hope Into Action." Hilton 
Hotel. Burlington. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. $55-100: see 
vermontfamilynetwork.org for details. Info. 800 - 
800-4005, ext. 246. 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.03, 11:15 a.m. 
MAY'S WORLD MUSIC & MOVEMENT: See WE0.03, 


MONTGOMERY STORY HOUR: Good listeners are 

snacks. Montgomery Town Library, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 527-5426. 


MOVING & GROOVING I 


I CHRISTINE: See 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAPTER OF THE 
EMBROIDERERS' GUILD OF AMERICA: Needle-and- 

projects and practice the art of Japanese thread 
braiding. Pines Senior Living Community. South 

372-4255. 

film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: THE ISLAND 
PRESIDENT: See THU.09. Kellogg-Hubbard 

NORTHERN BORDERS': Based on Howard Frank 

to Vermont to live on his grandparents' farm 
during the mid-1950s. Prescreening reception, 
Brattleboro Museum. 5-6:45 p.m.: him. Latchis 
Hotel & Theater. Brattleboro. 7 p.m. $12-25 in- 
cludes reception and screening. Info, 357-4616. 
THE PLAYROOM': See FRI.05, 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. 
■WHERE THE TRAIL ENDS': See TUE.09. 7 p.m. 


food. & drink 



WINE DOWN WEDNESDAY: See WE0.03, 4-8 p.m. 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.03. 7-9 p.m, 

health & fitness 


SPRING WELLNESS FAIR: Area practitioners 
to health through hands-on activities, demos 



ASPIRING NATURALISTS TEEN PROGRAM: 



BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and 



FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WE0.03. 10-11:30 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 'MUSIC TOGETHER' 
INTRODUCTORY CLASS: Kids and their caregiv- 
ers take note of this early childhood program of 
research-based musical activities that encourag. 




GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 


talks 

ADRIE KUSSEROW: The St. Michaels College 
anthropology professor presents "Field Work in 
South Sudan: Life Histories of Nuba Refugee 
Boys and Girls," Room 315, St. Edmund's Hall, 

St. Michael's College, Colchester. 3:30 p.m. Info, 

Controversies in Law Enforcement" Vermont's 
attorney general considers legal and civil issues 
facing the state. Room 253, Burlington College. 
6:15 p.m. Free. Info, 862-9616, 

DAVID MAYNARD: The environmentalist and 
Waldorf teacher presents "A New Beginning: 
Education in a Sustainable Future." Jaquith Public 
Library, Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 


NANCY SOMERS: in "Aging Gracefully 101." the 
physical-fitness expert references recent research 
on the relationship between brain health and 


theater 

'NO SEX PLEASE. WE'RE BRITISH': See WE0.03, 



BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 


GARY MARGOLIS: The poet reads from Wyeth's 
Space and presents slides of the Andrew Wyeth 
paintings, including "Soaring." which inspired the 
book. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 388-4095. 

SPRING BOOK SALE: See WE0.03. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. ® 



TAKING CONTROL 

Financial Strategies for Women 


APRIL 12, 2013 

MAIN STREET LANDING FILM HOUSE 


7:30 PM Showtime 

TICKETS: $30 Reception $ Films: $20 Films; $15 Films - student 
Buy tickets at wwvv.vtworksforwomen.org/lunafest 


P 


■ VERMONT 

| WORKS 

“ FDR WOMEN 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 • 11:30AM AND 5:30PM 

at The Hampton Inn 

42 Lower Mountain View Drive, Colchester 
Sponsored by Jo Ann Thibault, FSS, CDFA 


• Getting your financial house in order 

* Preparing for the unexpected 


• Putting your money to work by investing 

• Building a healthy nest egg for retirement 

• Facing financial hardship 

• Addressing estate and legacy issues 


Reserve your seat and your full-color workbook today! 
Call Jo Ann at (802) 861.7988 or register through her website 

www.joannthibault.com 








NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 


Thinking about buying a home? 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu.com 


■ Call us before you go house hunting 


We'll help organize your "Came 
Plan" to get the best terms for 
your mortgage 


Our experienced mortgage officers 
will get you pre-approved at no cost 
and with no obligation! 


What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 

Download BurlApp for the local lookup on Chittenden County’s.. 

Restaurants & Bars • Shopping • Arts & Entertainment • Attractions 
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classes 




DRUMMING 



) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




Meditation instruction avail. 



the practice of sitting still and 
following your breath as it goes 


necting with your heart. By sim- 
ply letting yourself be. as you are. 
you develop genuine sympathy 




pregnancy 




music 


Sage of Reason 

An interview with David Lamb of Brown Bird 

BY DAN BOLLES 


O n their latest record. Fits 
of Reason, Rhode Island’s 
Brown Bird take lyrical cues 
from famed thinkers such 
as Thomas Paine, Omar Khayam and 
Christopher Hitchens. Amid hypnotic 
arrangements of swirling violins, sinister 
guitars and foot-stomping percussion, 
the duo of David Lamb and MorganEve 
Swain deliver a contemplative philo- 
sophical treatise of their own. Richly 
textured and nuanced, the album builds 
on the multicultural sonic influences of 
the band’s earlier work, while adding 

instruments, for one — that deepen the 
impact and mystery of their music. 

In advance of the duo's performance 
at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
this Thursday, April 4, Seven Days caught 
up with David Lamb by phone from his 
home in Warren, R.I. 

SEVEN DAYS: You’re touring with an- 
x other Rhode Island band, Last Good 
£ Tooth. What can you tell me about 
8 them? 

1 DAVID LAMB: One of the things I like 
2 about them is that they really have their 
Si own sound. The lead singer, Penn Sultan, 

has got a great lyrical style, with his own 
wit thrown in. They sort of fit in “Ameri- 
g cana" ... sort of. But they’re not tied to it 
5 and not trying to reproduce anything, 
<2 specifically. We appreciate that a lot. 
g SD: Both of your parents were minis- 
ters. How does that religious upbring- 
ing factor into your songwriting? 

« DL: I was raised in a household where 
2 reading the Bible every day was a re- 
2 quirement. That got me into a seeker’s 
“ mindset. I didn’t stay in the church 
when I left my parent’s house. But it 
gave me a drive to figure out what my 
beliefs were. So I’ve always been seeking 
different perspectives and philosophies 
and what else is out there in the world, 
y That makes its way into the lyrics. It’s 
§ pretty directly related, especially on Fits 
IS ofReason. 



but emotionally and psychologically, I 
wanted to return to some sort of home 
base and not change the core elements 
of who I am in the midst of all this dras- 


SD: Brown Bird have had several it- 
erations. But you've lately settled on 
being a duo. What are some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of play- 
ing in that format? 

DL: For the most part, it’s great. We’re 
a very efficient machine, as far as tour- 
ing goes. Being in a band is like being in a 
relationship, from all the different views 
and opinions that go into not only song- 
writing or music but stuff like, “Where 
are we gonna eat tonight?” We have our 
own challenges with songwriting, just 
between the two of us. But I think we’ve 
discovered a common ground where it 
works for us. 

The challenges are that if you have 
ideas that require different parts, it’s dif- 
ficult to scale back to the core, the most 
necessary parts that still keep the song as 
strong as possible but as simple as pos- 
sible as well. But that’s a fun challenge. 


SD: You tease Thomas Paine in the 
title of the record and touch on larger 
philosophical themes in your song- 
writing than in some of your previous 
work. Did you specifically set out to 
write with more of an outward gaze? 
DL: It wasn’t something where we were 
like, "All right, now we’re gonna get re- 
ally obscure.” I think it just happened to 
come about with the books I was read- 
ing at the time. Something that inspires 
me in lyricists I respect is the ability to 
paint a picture, poetically, without spell- 
ing out every little detail. It gives your 
imagination room to add your own per- 
sonality into the scenario. I love that 
about other lyricists. And part of me was 
probably trying to repeat that phenom- 


enon so that it hopefully happens to our 
listeners, as well, and maybe they’ll have 
a more profound experience than every- 
thing spelled out letter by letter. 

SD: You have an interesting tat- 
too across your knuckles that reads 
"COME HOME." What’s the story there? 

DL: I got that at a very transitional time 
in my life. I had just ended a seven-year 
relationship, and the other members of 
Brown Bird at the time were focusing on 
other projects. So I was out on the road 
alone for six months and also leaving a 
very high-paying job that I felt was lock- 
ing me into a lifestyle I didn't want. So 
the tattoo was to remind me that, how- 
ever how far out I go, not just physically 


SD: Is it difficult to recreate the ar- 
rangements you use in the studio in 
a live setting? 

DL: Honestly, I feel like most of the 
songs that you hear on the album are not 
far off from what you’ll hear live. There 
are a couple of exceptions, specifically 
“Bow for Blade,” which has kind of an 
Andrews Sisters influence, with Mor- 
ganEve harmonizing with herself. Oc- 
casionally live, we’ll have special guests 
that help recreate that. But for most 
shows, we'll probably have to have my 
scratchy-ass voice filling in for her beau- 
tiful one on those harmonies. ® 
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Wakey Wakey 

The announcement of the main lineup 
for the 2013 Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival caused a lair bit of excitement 
last week, in part because it looks to be 
a strong slate from top to bottom. But 
also because in Vermont, the Arrival of 
the Hepcats has become as undeniable a 
sign of spring as budding trees, chirping 
birds and widespread flooding. 

But the jazz fest isn’t the only local 
festival worth flipping the calendar 
forward to peek at. There’s another 
local music hootenanny on the horizon 
that inspires giddy anticipation: Waking 
Windows III. 

If you’ll recall, the underground 
music fest was founded two years ago, 
ostensibly as a response to the jazz fest. 
That wasn't the explicit intent of its 
organizers, Angioplasty Media. But as 
it ran concurrent to the jazz fest, the 
underlying gist was fairly obvious. 

That first incarnation was a modest 
success. Orbiting around the indie-rock 
quasar that is the Monkey House in 
Winooski, the fest drew decent crowds, 
at least in light of the wealth of options 
across the river. But there was a good 
argument to be made that perhaps the 
concertgoing public — many of whom 
appreciate jazz just as much as indie 
rock and experimental music — was 
stretched thin. 

Last year, AM and company 
wisely moved the date of the fest up 
a few weeks, to mid-May. They also 
took advantage of the Onion City’s 
abundance of vacant storefronts to 
curate an ambitious, multivenue festival 
that essentially commandeered the 
'noosk's entire downtown. And it was 

faced were which great show at which 
cool bar or gallery to check out at any 
given time along the roundabout. 

Year three promises to be even 
better. In a recent email to Seven Days, 
AM’s Nick Mavodones leaked a lineup 
featuring a wide array of local, regional 
and national talent that should not 
only draw the interest and adulation 
of hardcore scenesters but should be 
accessible to average fans, too. 

Local bands are the lifeblood of 
WW, and the list of 802 favorites 
populating this year’s lineup reads 
like a who’s who of Vermont rock, 
indie and experimental music. Some 
highlights include blue button, swale, 

TOOTH ACHE., PARMAGA and 


last year’s festival darlings, alpenglow, 
as well as an appearance by anders 
AND KENDALL, the duo project of ANDERS 
PARKER and KENDALL MEADE. 

This year, the cool kids over at 
Friends + Family are curating shows at 
the Stop Light Gallery, focusing on the 
experimental end of the local spectrum. 
Expect appearances from Lawrence 

WELKS & OUR BEAR TO CROSS, A SNAKE IN THE 
GARDEN, GLOAMING, TOY BOAT and WREN AND 

mary, among many others. 

On the nonlocal tip, Montreal’s 
the luyas headline a collection of 
interesting acts that also include 
Portland, Maine’s brenoa and phantom 
buffalo, Massachusetts' speedy ortiz 
and New Hampshire's passerine, among 

And that’s just the beginning. 
Mavadones writes that he hopes to have 
the entire lineup and schedule set when 
the Waking Windows website launches 
next week. So expect more good news 
to come shortly. 

In the meantime, tickets for Waking 
Windows III, slated for May 10 and 11, 
are on sale at ticketfly.com. 

Everyone’s a Critic 

generally — is an odd pursuit. For as 
much as its practitioners strive for 
objectivity, it is an inherently subjective 
exercise. No two sets of ears work 
exactly the same way. And though 
the goal of criticism is to remain as 
neutral as possible, we can’t help but 
be informed, to some degree, by biases 
collected over a lifetime of listening. 


Music critics are human, too, and just 
as beholden to their own tastes and 
judgments as other listeners. 

As such, we’re as fallible as anyone 
else, and our opinions should never 
be taken as gospel. While I hope our 
musings on local records help you 
decide what you may or may not be 
interested in, they’re not meant to be 
the final word. And sometimes, despite 
good intentions, we choose the wrong 

A few weeks ago I wrote about 
Love Wait What Yes, the debut record 
from violette ultraviolet, which is a 
side project of shelly shredder's jake 
brennan. It was a generally favorable 
review in which I posited that the EP 
was a great breakup record. 

Sounds good, right? Brennan thought 
so. Except for one pesky detail. 

“What if I told you,” he wrote, 
shortly after the review ran, "that aside 
from a few obvious lines, this is not 
reflecting on a breakup at all, that it is 
actually an admission of love?” 

Um ... I’d say it was a lousy love 
record? 

I’m kidding. 

Brennan continued, asking, “Is 
there a different story you could see 
happening than one of lost love?” 

In my defense, I had agreed to 
review the record on a drastically 
shorter turnaround than I would, 
meaning I didn’t have as much time 
with the album as I prefer. It's a lame 
excuse, but an excuse nonetheless. 

Also, Brennan added that I wasn’t the 
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only person to interpret the record 
incorrectly. It was apparently a common 
mistake. 

Brennan's question stuck with 
me. So I recently gave his EP another 
spin, listening with a newly adjusted 
perspective. And I did find a different 
story, one I like even more. 

As a confession of love, the 
hesitance and vulnerability I mistook 
as commiseration takes on a distinctly 
different shade. It’s almost like you 
can feel the butterflies in Brennan’s 
stomach as he yelps and howls on 
“Lovers,” and the relief that comes 
when he reimagines Leonard cohen's 
cold and broken “Hallelujah" on the 
pastiche, “Leonard Coen.” "Chatter" 
imparts giddy confusion, not confused 
anger. And “Confession,” while still 
ethereal, feels warmer and less sinister, 
love Wait What Yes, it turns out, is a 
touching love album. Who knew? 

Well, Jake Brennan did. 

Violette Ultraviolet play Nectar’s 
Tuesday, April 19, with mission south. 

BiteTorrent 


In the wake of Levity closing last 
month, fans of local comedy will no 
doubt be anxious to see how the scene 
adjusts, nathan hartswick and the 
Vermont Comedy Club will likely play a 
key role in that evolution. VCC has been 
hosting shows at venues all over the 
state and plans to continue expanding 
its reach, in part by funneling more 


big-name talent through the region. 
That includes Brooklyn’s ben kronberg. 
a nationally touring comic who has 
appeared on Comedy Central, MTV, 
ABC and NBC and is flat-out hilarious. 
He'll be at Club Metronome this 
Saturday, April 6, with support from 
some yet-to-be announced local comics. 


Local wagon o’ funk, funkwagon, kick 
off a monthlong residency at Nectar’s 
this Thursday, April 4. Each Thursday, 
the band will be joined by a variety of 
special guests. On deck this week are 
the band's original founder and bassist, 
jacoue perron, keyboardist zach rhoads 
and sax man joe moore. Funk yeah. 


Speaking of Brooklyn, an interesting 
quartet of Brooklyn bands makes its 
way through Vermont this week, with 
stops all over the state. The Brooklyn 
Hunt & Gather Tour features avo, the 

WHISKEY SPITTERS. FERAL FOSTER and LUIS 

Betancourt, representing styles from 
funk to jug-band music to singer and/or 
songwriter. They’ll be at Johnson State 
College on Wednesday, April 3; Parker 
Pie Co. in West Glover on Thursday, 
April 4; and Radio Bean in Burlington 
on Friday, April 5. 


Last but not least, if you only check out 
one show this week, I’d recommend fol 
chen at the Monkey House on Friday, 
April 5, with valleys and errands. FC’s 
new record on Asthmatic Kitty, The 
False Alarms, is one of coolest and 
strangest electro-pop records I’ve heard 
in a longtime. Just trust me. © 


sO 

I 

Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 


Do you experience 
frequent episodes of 

BINGE EATING? 


We are seeking women 18+ for a 
research study on Thinking, Mood, 
and Taste Perceptions of food. 


Eligible volunteers 
will receive 
up to $35 and 
free diagnostic 
assessment. 
Sail 636-9890, 
ext 2 or 
3tlng@uvm.edu 


For more Information about the 
study, visit www.uvm.edu/'eatlng 











REVIEW this 



Counterpoint, 

An American Hallel 

(EGG CREAM MUSIC. CD) 

As one of the only professional vocal ensembles in the 
state. Counterpoint has long set the standard for this 
type of music in Vermont. And it's a lofty standard at 
that. Over countless local and national performances 
and 10 albums, the 12-member group is exquisitely 
polished. Counterpoint is under the direction of 
Nathaniel Lew, an associate professor of music and the 
director of choral activities at Saint Michael’s College. 
On the group’s latest recording, An American Hallel, it 
tackles the sacred choral music of renowned American 
composer Michael Isaacson. The album consists of 



Tyler Daniel Bean, 

Longing 

(KAT KAT RECORDS. CD. LP. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

A few months ago, the local scene was abuzz with 
news that a Burlington musician had cracked 
Alternative Press magazine's annual list of “100 Bands 
You Need to Know” for 2013. "iyler Daniel Bean, 
formerly best known for his work in local screamo 
outfit Ghosting, somewhat sneaked up on the larger 
scene, whose general reaction to the national media 
fawning was roughly, "Um ... who?" But it turns out 
that AP was right. Bean is an artist local audiences 
would do well to get to know. 

His solo debut. Longing, came out late last year on 
a small, Philadelphia-based imprint, Kat Kat Records. 

® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


three larger, nonsecular works, “An American Hallel," 
“The Seven Deadly Sins” and “Kohelet (Ecclesiastes),” 
that contrast Isaacson's deeply rooted Jewish 
faith with his American upbringing. The result is a 
collection of sacred music that is thought provoking 
and stirring, regardless of the listener’s spiritual 

Isaacson is a curious figure. He has a PhD from 
the prestigious Eastman School of Music and is 
internationally respected as an elite composer and 
orchestrator. He founded Michael Isaacson & the 
Israel Pops and was recently honored, by Hebrew 
Union College, as one of the 10 most influential 
sacred-music composers alive. Despite those cultured 
accolades, Isaacson is not above “slumming it." His 
credits also include music for several daytime TV 
soaps and movies of the week, as well as shows such 
as “Hawaii 5-0,” “The Bionic Woman" and, more 
recently, “Curb Your Enthusiasm.” 

Hallel certainly exists on the higher of those two 
planes. But there are moments, particularly during the 
piece "An American Hallel,” that juxtapose the divine 
with secular observations. The work is composed 
of a series of Psalms — specifically. Psalms 113-118. 

But interspersed between those choral pieces, folk 
singer Theodore Bikel recites passages from the likes 
of Walt Whitman, Abraham Lincoln, Albert Einstein 


and Barack Obama. His deeply toned interludes 
accentuate the lessons found in each Psalm, providing 
a comparatively modern and distinctly American, well, 
counterpoint to each verse. It’s an effective device. 

Isaacson's flair for the dramatic serves him — 
and the chorus — well on the works that follow. 

“The Seven Deadly Sins” consists of nine bracing, 
foreboding movements that seduce and condemn in 
equal measures. "Kohelet (Ecclesiastes)” works as 
a benediction. The composition's seven movements 
are striking in their serene beauty and highlight 
Counterpoint’s impressive blend and balance. In 
particular, the closing, “The End of the Matter," is 
sublime, a delicate work of shimmering sustains 
broken by sharp staccato passages. But it is made 
whole again by a blooming resolve beautiful enough to 
suggest the divine to even nonbelievers. 

Counterpoint debut a new concert featuring 
works by Vermont composers, titled “There Alway 
Something Sings," with three performances this week: 
Friday, April 5, at the McCarthy Arts Center at Saint 
Michael’s College; Saturday, April 6, at the Unitarian 
Church of Montpelier; and Sunday, April 7, at the First 
Congregational Church of Manchester. 

An American Hallel by Counterpoint is available at 
counterpointchorus.org. 

DAN BOLLES 


AP gushed over the album’s brutal honesty, likening it 
to an amalgam of David Bazan, Kind of Like Spitting 
and Sufjan Stevens. (Cue: “One of These Things Is Not 
Like the Other" from “Sesame Street”) The curious 
inclusion of Mr. Stevens aside, there is some validity in 
that assessment. Bean's gruff delivery and emotionally 
heavy wordplay does indeed bear some resemblance 
to Bazan’s, while his penchant for fuzzed-out, 
insistent hooks dripping with indie pathos isn’t 
entirely dissimilar to KOLS. But such comparisons 
only tell part of Bean’s story. 

On opener “Flowers at My Feet,” Bean introduces 
the album’s titular theme: longing. “I still see your 
eyes as I stare into the snowfall / In the faces of 
the people as they fall / Head over heels. / For that 
feeling we call home,” he sings, his fractured growl 
flattening the melody. He crafts a stark atmosphere 
with fingerpicked acoustic guitar and fleeting electric 
accents that evoke a wintry chill. That is, until the 
song explodes in a blizzard of distortion at the 
penultimate line, “If there is a heaven, I hope you’re 
having a good one.” 

Bean’s acute sense of song construction belies his 
tender years — he’s currently a senior at Burlington 


College. Throughout the record, he artfully crafts 
arrangements that augment his emotionally forthright 
poetry. Songs expand and contract at precisely the 
moments when such devices will have their greatest 
impact. But he never seems too taken with his 
own cleverness. Rarely does Bean offer any more 
or less than is needed to get his point across. His 
arrangements are lean and efficient. 

That's largely true of his lyric writing, as well. 
Though occasionally prone to emo-ish overexposition. 
Bean generally avoids that genre’s maudlin tendencies. 
Instead, he tempers such instances with a dry, subtle 
wit and delicate poetic streak that delivers his musings 
from sad-sack navel gazing. 

Bean is said to be working on a follow-up album, 
likely to be released once he’s finished school. In the 
meantime, we’d strongly advocate getting acquainted 
with Bean and his sparkling debut, Longing, because 
it may not be long before the rest of the world knows 
him, too. 

Longing by iyler Daniel Bean is available at 
tylerdanielbean.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BA 
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Maile Meloy & Greg Bolin 

"Tome/Tongo" : 

An Evening of Two Librettos 

Thursday & Friday, April 4 & 5 at 8 


IBM 



"Stand Up, Sit Down, & Laugh 

Josie Leavitt, Kit Rivers, Sue Schmidt, and Hillary Boone 

Sunday, April 7 at 7 pm, FlynnSpace 

Season Sponsor Meaia 

(Comcast. SEVE N DAYS 
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Perfect Pairs 


Shelburne Vineyard by megan james 
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E veryone knows you can pair wine 
with food. But can you pair it 
with art? Could gazing at a lush- 
ly colored pastel bring out the 
stone-fruit notes of a Gewurztraminer? Or 
might the cool atmosphere of a seascape 
make the minerality in a Chardonnay sing? 

Shelburne Vineyard tasting-room man- 
ager Rhiannon Johnson has been match- 
making local art with local wine since she 
began curating the venue’s quarterly art 
shows in 2009. After leaving a career in ar- 
chitecture to pursue her passion for wine, 
Johnson soon found herself adorning the 
walls of the spacious, sunny tasting room 
with works by Vermont artists. 

The Shelburne Road facility was still 
relatively new when Johnson put together 
the first art exhibit, for Vermont’s Quad- 


clean walls," she recalls. The show was in- 
tended to be a one-time thing, but, John- 
son says, “When the pieces started to come 
down, I felt this huge loss.” 

So she asked vineyard staff members, 
many of whom make art in their free time 
— Johnson herself does “edgy" black-and- 
white photography — to display their piec- 
es in the tasting room. It wasn’t long before 
area artists started asking about showing their work, 
and the curating took off from there. 

The vineyard now presents exhibits in three-month 
cycles, and the shows are usually seasonal in theme. 
“One thing I’ve learned is that hanging black-and- 
white photography in the winter is a really bad idea,” 
Johnson says. The venue is booked through summer 
2014. 

“Waterscapes,” Shelburne Vineyard’s current show, 
is up through May and features ocean, river and lake 
paintings by Charlotte artist Judith Tuttle, who works 
in pastels; and Winooski artist Robert Huntoon, who 
paints in oils. Huntoon’s relationship with the vine- 
yard goes way back: He designed the wine’s label, a bu- 
colic painting of the vineyard, its rows running toward 
Lake Champlain under a big, blue sky. 

The original painting hangs in the tasting room. 
“It’s a little bit of artistic license,” admits Gail Albert, 
who started the vineyard with her husband, Ken, in 
1998. “The vines actually run north to south.” 

For the past year or so, the tasting room has also 
shown pottery by Waterbury artist Jeremy Ayers. “Jer- 
emy tells me he’s sold more here than he does at Frog 
Hollow [State Craft Center],” Johnson says. 

Could it be the wine? It’s common for galleries to 
serve wine at opening receptions. But the stuff is con- 
stantly flowing at Shelburne Vineyard; Johnson says 
she does 10 to 20 tastings a day. Every day. 


SHELBURNE VINEYARD'S RIESLING TASTES DISTINCTLY OF 
HONEYSUCKLE AND PAIRS WELL WITH TUTTLE'S "SUNGLOW," 


So can you find the perfect pairing of art 

“I think you can,” says Johnson. “Luck- 
ily, the [artworks] aren’t as boring as the 
root vegetables you get this time of year." 
To prove it, she pulls out a glass, some 
crackers and a spittoon, and starts pour- 
ing. 

She begins with the driest white wine, 
Louise Swenson, offering tips for optimal 
tasting as she pours. “When you smell the 
wine, you want to really not be shy about 
it,” Johnson says. And, she adds, it’s best 
not to sip but to slurp. 

“Louise is a little louder,” says John- 
son. “She’s a Judith Tuttle.” The wine 
tastes floral and stony. Johnson and Albert 
agree it pairs well with Tuttle’s "After the 
Storm,” a foam-spraying, wave-crashing, 
turquoise-water ocean scene. 

Next up: Cayuga White, with its big, 
citrusy flavor. “I keep thinking of this 
one,” Johnson says, pointing to Hunt- 
oon’s “Summer’s End,” a panorama of 
Five Island Bay in Maine. The painting, 
full of pine-tree-covered islands and 
cool, blue water, captures the height- 
ened glory of summer as it draws to a 

Lake View White, the next wine on the tasting 
list, is the easiest to drink. “I’ve lovingly nicknamed 
this the ‘porch pounder’ of the group,” says Johnson. 
She and Albert are divided on the perfect art pairing 
for this one. Albert settles on Huntoon’s soothing 
"Adirondack Sunset." Johnson picks Tuttle’s “Noc- 
turne,” a melancholy depiction of trees reflected on 
calm water beneath a single strip of pink in a muted 

On to the Riesling. Shelburne Vineyard’s version 
tastes distinctly of honeysuckle and pairs well with 
Tuttle’s “Sunglow,” in which a warm, honeyed light 
falls on a sandy beach. 

The most intriguing pairing, however, comes with 
a slurp of Artesano mead, which is also in stock at 
the tasting room — along with East Shore Vineyard 
Cabernet Franc, Eden Ice Cider and Shelburne Vine- 
yard’s ice wine. The honey liquor has an unshakeable 
earthy flavor beneath all that sweetness. "I think it 
tastes like straw,” Johnson says. 

Sip the stuff beside Huntoon’s “River Mist,” a 
swampy summer scene of heavy trees hanging over 
still water, and the musky flavors come to life. ® 






April 5 through 30 at the Cheshire 
Cat in Montpelier. Reception: 
Saturday. April 6. 4-6 p.m. Info. 

ecologies’: work by Brian Collier 
and other Vermont artists explor- 
ing the challenges and possibil 


i which the Burlington artist 
xplores her mldwestem past. April 
through 27 at S.PAC.E. Gallery in 
Friday. April 



Brendan Taylor and Anjanette 
DeCarlo. Friday, April 5, 4-9 p.m. 
Info, newcitygalerie@gmail.com. 
RACHEL SOPHRIN: Paintings and 
prints that incorporate maps and 
organic shapes. April 5 through 

Reception: Friday. April 5. 6-8 p.m. 


Montgomery’s Cafe in Newport. 
Reception: Friday. April 5. 6-8 p.m. 

LIN WARREN: Road Trip: Arc 

lation exploring the form of an arc. 
Through May 29 at Flynndog in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday. Apri 


5 through 30 at Frog Hollow in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday. April 
5. 5-8 p.m. Info. 863-6458. 


. on the artist's 
experiences growing up in the 
south.Through April 30 at Studio 
266 in Burlington. Reception: 

Friday, April 5. 5-9 p.m. Info. 

JENNY LYNN HALL: 'Oceana.' 
fresco panels inspired by the 
texture and colors of the sea. April 


Jeanne Backhaus. bowls by Toby 
Fulwiler and oil paintings by Henry 
Trask Reilly. April 7 through 30 at 


MARIJO 8INEAULT: C 


April 5 through 16 at Feick Fine Arts 
Center. Green Mountain College, in 
Poultney. Reception: Friday, April 5, 
6-8 p.m. Info. 287-8398. 


April 5 through May 19 at ArtsRiot 
Gallery in Burlington. Reception: 
Founder Peter Schumann gives a 
presentation at 7 p.m. Friday. April 
5. 5-8 p.m. Info, 203-788-0909. 


Davis Studio Gallery in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday. April 5. 5-8 p.m. 
Info. 425-2700. 

FRED CARTY: -picture Show: As 
Seen Through My Eyes.' photogra- 
phy by the Vermont artist. April 5 
through May 31 at Tunbridge Public 
Library. Reception: Sunday. April 7. 


of old typewriters. April 5 through 
May 31 at Brickels Gallery in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday. April 


Through April 30 at RL Photo in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday. April 
5. 6-9 p.m. info, publicartschool® 

GARY SEATON: "Twirl," digi- 
tally altered photographs by the 


Reception: Sunday, April 7. 1-4 p.m. 
RENEE SAVOIE: Modern Goddess; 
discovering your inner child. 

within. April SUirough 30 at 
Vintage inspired in Burlington. 






VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ART LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN 8 V MEGAN JAMES & CARLEY 
STEMPEL. LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC 
PLACES: EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE ATTHE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 




. INFO AND IMA6ES BY THURSDAYS AT NC 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


THE TIE DYE SHOP 

Garments & Housewares Dyed in VT 



97AUSRTE2 • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdye.com 

It’s Worth the Trip! 



Invitation to 
American Art 

Lecture series with Shelburne 
Museum Director Thomas 
Denenberg examines art in 
America from the 17th through 
mid-2oth centuries. At All Souls 
Interfaith Gathering in Shelburne 
at 4 p.m. Free admission. 

April 10: Errand into the 
Wilderness. Perceptions of 
wilderness in American visual 
culture from the 17th through 
19th centuries. 

April 17: From Sentimental 
Culture to Modernism. Traces 
the transition from 19th 
century genre painting and 
Gilded Age imagery to the 
Machine Age in America. 

April 24: Magical Realism 
and Abstraction. Focuses on 
the mid-2oth century, often 
characterized by the rise of 
Abstract Expressionism, but 
also gave birth to Magical 
Realism. 

Information: (802)985-3819 

SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


Say you saw it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


art 


■ CHANNEL 15 

1 A YEAR IN 
i THE BEE YARD 
H WITH CHAZ MRAZ 



H ?50f 

HOPKINS CENTER FOR THE ARTS 0 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF ARTISTIC 
INSPIRATION, DISCOVERY AND PASSION! 

ANA MOURA 


PORTUGUESE DIVA'S 
SOUL-BEARING FADO SONGS 
OF LOVE AND LOSS 



"EACH SONG GLIMMERS WITH HOPE, 
hints of sensuality, passages of 
melancholy, glints of determination." 

THU I APR 4 I 7 PM 


Say you saw it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 



Robert A. Gold Before he became the digital media artist he is today, Robert A. Gold specialized in another sort of 
technology — dentistry. During the 25 years he practiced. Gold spent his free time making art. But after suffering a traumatic brain injury, 
he gradually turned his hobby into a career. Inspired by his surroundings, the Vermont artist digitally enhances photographs to give 
them a colorful punch. From rustic landscapes to home interiors. Gold's works capture the vibrancy of the everyday world. Gold's latest 
exhibition, “Embracing Change,” is at the Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier through April 27. Pictured: “Embracing Change.” 



'SEAT'S TAKEN’: An exhibition that aims to 
examine human interaction, question the way we 
navigate the world and challenge our reactions 
to the unfamiliar, uncomfortable and different. 
Through April 6 at BCA Center in Burlington, Info, 

'SKIN': Photographers Aaron Kennison. Andrew 
H. Miller. Bert Halstead, Clement Yonkers, Dave 
Levingston. Dave Rudln and Dok Wright explore the 
undulating landscape of the human form. April 4 
through 38 at Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 

SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A CLOUD': A showcase 
of student work from the Creative Expression 
Program. Through April 5 at Living/Learning Center, 
UVM. in Burlington. Info, 656-2085. 

TOD GUNTER: Aviation-themed illustrations. 
Skyway. Through April 30 at Burlington Airport In 
South Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 

TREVOR SULLIVAN: Vermont-inspired paint- 
ings on old windows. Through April 30 at 
Fiddlehead Brewing Company in Shelburne. Info. 
508-523-7476. 


CHERIE STAPLES & MARILYN WINGERSKY: The 

sisters, members of the Art Resource Association, 
exhibit photographs and watercolors. respectively. 
Through April 6 at City Center in Montpelier. 
glen COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 
and sculpture by the Montpelier artist. Visitors are 
invited to drop by Monday through Friday, 3-6 p.m,, 
and be the subject of a Talking portrait,* a life-size 
pencil drawing. Through July 31 at storefront 
Studio Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 839-5349. 

■HOW people MAKE things': In a hands-on 
exhibit inspired by "Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood." 
visitors can make objects using four manufacturing 
processes: molding cutting, deforming and 
assembly. Lab coats and safety glasses available! 
Through June 2 at Montshire Museum of Science in 
Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 

JENNIFER SKINDER: Abstract drawings and 
monotypes influenced by the artist's background 
in ceramics. Through May 30 at Skinny Pancake in 
Montpelier. Info. 262-2253. 


Windsor. Info, 674-9616. 

'light & SPACE': Work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Dan O'Donnell. Tiber artist Karen Madden and 

Hall kl Springfield. Info. 885-306L 

artwork by VTC's director of institutional research! 

Technical College, in Randolph Center. Info. 

MICKI colbeck: "underwater* large oil paintings 
by the Vermont artist that reflect the blue planet's 
liquid in its many guises. Through April 30 at 
Vermont Supreme court Lobby in Montpelier. Info, 

'MUD(SEASON)': A group show featuring local 
artists celebrates the year's 'most cautiously 
optimistic season.' Through April 26 at ArtisTree 
Community Arts center & Gallery in Woodstock. 
Info. 802-457-3500. 

'PLOWING OLD GROUND: VERMONT'S ORGANIC 
FARMING PIONEERS': Black-and-white documen- 
tary photographs by John Nopper, along with 
narratives collected in oral histories by agricultural 

History Museum in Montpefier. Info. 479-8519. 








CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ART QUILT CALL TO ARTISTS: 

submissions for THREADS: 

Art Quilt Exhibition." 

No entry fee. Info, platts- 
burgharts.org or gallery® 
plattsburgharts.org. 
CHICKEN-THEMED ART 
WANTED: the Community 
Center of Jericho is currently 
seeking artists to exhibit 
and sell at the Funky Chicken 

bgaillard4160gmail.com. 

PLAZA: Seeking great public 
art for City Hall Plaza for at 
least a five-month display 
period. $2013 to be awarded 
to the artisL Deadline: April 
30. Info, montpelieralive.com. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW: 
The Carving Studio and 

May 18 through June 30. All 
members of the nonprofit 
arts-education organization 
have the opportunity to show 

exhibition. Reception: May 18. 
5-7 p.m. Space in the exhibit 
is limited. Deadline: May 10. 

info0carvingstudio.org. 
ADIRONDACK COAST 
ARTWAYS PROJECT: Artists 
are encouraged to apply 
in their medium of choice, 
including but not limited 
to: painL ink. pencil, mixed 
media, textiles, mosaics, glass, 
photography, collage, Tiber art 
and graphic art. High- 
resolution Jpegs (no less than 
300 dpi) should be submitted 

plattsburgharts.org. 



participation fee. The gallery 
takes a 30-percent commis- 
sion on sales, but work does 

off work on Sunday, April 7. 4-6 
p.m., or Monday, April 8. 3-5 
p.m. info, chandler-arts.org. 
SWEETEN YOUR PALETTE: 
Village Frame Shoppes 
Gallery is seeking artwork with 
a maple theme for display 
April 23 through May 24. Info, 
vtframeshop.com/lndex.cfm/ 
call-to-artists/. or 524-3699. 

two-floor show at Studio Place 
Arts is inspired by childrens 
literature, including stories, 
poetry and songs. Deadline: 
April 26. Exhibit Dates: 

June 4 through July 6. Info. 

OUTDOOR ART DAY: Calling 
area artists, artisans and 
crafters for a fun day creating 
art outdoors. May 18, All 
ages, skill levels and media 

own supplies and set up at 
Reception: 3-5 p.m. Sponsor: 


VERMONT BIRD ART NEEDED 




is at least 10 by 10 inches. 
goo.gl/16sZo. 


WE ARE FAMILY: SUBMIT NOW 

the characters that make your 
darkroomgallery.com. 



Lake Champlain-watershed- 



BRANDON ARTISTS GL 




'SURVIVAL SOUP': Collage, painting and mixed-media 
work by Randolph artists Travis Dunning Matthew 
Riley and Seth Tracy, and White River Junction artist 

in White River Junction. Info, 356-2776. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS': A multimedia 
installation created by Thea Alvin, Khara Ledonne, 


Hathaway. April 5 through May 1 1 at Goddard Art 


TWO RIVERS PRINTMAKING FACULTY SHOW: 

Masterful prints by more than a dozen member and 


nonmember instructors. Through April 30 at Two 
Rivers Printmaking Studio in white River Junction. 


'WE ARE HERE.': Photographs by eight women from 
Melanie Webb's VSA Vermont digital photography 
class. April 6 through May 31 at Plainfield 
Community Center. Info, 655-4606. 

WENDY HACKETT-MORGAN. 'Animals Art Figures. 


champlain valley 


of media by 13 college art faculty. Through May 11 
at Castleton Downtown Gallery in Rutland. Info. 



students: NATURE TRANSFORMED: EDWARD 
BURTYNSKY'S VERMONT QUARRY PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN CONTEXT': Iconic photographs exhibited within 
the context of the geological and social history of 
the area, including the Italian immigrant stonework- 
ers in the granite quarries near Barre, Through 
May 5 at Middlebury College Museum of Art. Info. 

MARC AWODEY: "Painting IS the Object," a selection 
of figurative paintings by, and in tribute to. the late 
artist and Seven Days art critic. Through April 5 at 
Christine Price Gallery, Castleton State College. Info. 

MEMBERS' SHOW: 'Vermont Scapes; works in a 


mind's ability to see images in everything. Through 
April 26 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library in Montpelier. 


'Grand Opening Celebration! 

f Come to any of our stores and celebrate 
r the grand opening of our new Danforth 
Pewter store in Williamsburg, Virginia! 

Friday April 5 th 4 - 7pm & 
Saturday April 6 th 10am - 7pm 

Enjoy refreshments • enter to win an oil lamp 
Bring this ad and get a FREE pewter milagro! 


THE JAPAN-AMERICA SOCIETY OF VERMONT 
AND SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE PRESENT... 


MTSUZj 73 

A JAPANESE CULTURAL FESTIVAL 
OF ARTS, CRAFTS, MUSIC AND FOOD 



CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS 



art 


I 



To learn more, visit: 


YouTube at 


Sponsored i 
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“BarSculptisthe 
most efficient 

burlingtonb a r r e arid effective 

PILATES EVOLVED . 

workout 

Burlington Barre offers BarSculpt classes 
at Core Studio, 208 Flynn Ave, Burlington, Vermont 


www.burlingtonbarrevt.com 

liz@burlingtonbarrevt.com 

802.922.2325 




zv.pechakucha.org pknbtv 


SEVEN DAYS D Vermont 
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Do you have an interesting story or 
project you are passionate about? 

Come share your thoughts, ideas and designs at PechaKucha Night. It’s 
easy and fun. Each presenter shares 20 slides with each slide appearing 
on screen for 20 seconds. 

PechaKucha Night returns to Burlington on Friday, May 10 with 
a broad range of participants and we are seeking morel If you are 
interested or would like more information please contact Chris at 
656-8582 or email: cdissing@uvm.edu 


WWW.FLEMINCMUSEUM.ORC / 656.O75O 


TALKS & EVENTS 


ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: Members 

presentation by a guest artist. Thursday, 
April 4. 9-V 
Church. Es! 

TREASURES FROM THE SHELDON': A new 
curation of 19th-century objects, art and 

collection. Through April 22 at Sheldon 
Museum In Middlebury. Director Bill Brooks 
leads a gallery talk: Wednesday. April 3, 
noon-1 pm: Wednesday. April 10. noon-1 
p.m. Info. 388-2117. 

SAFEART FUNDRAISER: Artists and sup- 
porters from around the state have made 
or decorated scarves for a silent auction 
to benefit the nonprofit which uses the 
expressive arts to address bullying, sexual 
violence and domestic abuse. Saturday, 

April 6. 5:30-8 p.m.. Chase Community 
Center. Vermont Law School. South 
Royalton. Info. G8S-3138. 

•DELICIOUS WORDS': Painters Barbara 
Greene, John Connell. Sarah Ward and 
Tammy Hetrick, along with dessert chef 
Dorsey Naylor, present an evening of art and 

7. 4-6 p.m.. Dianne Shullenberger Gallery. 


:s. Thursday, April 4, 5:30-7:30 p.m„ 
Emergent Media Center, Champlain College. 
Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

JOHN NEWMAN: The artist who has shown 


1I0 shows throughout the United 
States. Europe and Asia — including at the 
im of Modern Art the Metropolitan 


10 hand-printed music and 


workshop of Ercole Ferrata. who trained 
young sculptors in the most demanding 
artistic environment in Europe. Thursday, 
April 4, 4:30 p.m., Mahaney Center for the 
Arts. Middlebury College. Info. 443-5258. 



by 19th-century Norwich Ur 
alumni and their contemporaries. April 8 
through December 20 at Sullivan Museum 
& History Center. Norwich University, in 
Northfield. Singer and researcher Linda 
Radtke presents a musical performance, in 



northern 

ADRIEN YELLOW' PATENAUDE: 'Vellow Vistas,' 

Jericho. Info, 899-3211. 


CLARK DERBES: 'Prehistoric Art of the Future... 

painted works by the Burlington artist, including 
a wall collaboratively painted with JSC students. 
Through April 13 at Julian Scott Memorial Gallery. 
Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 

CLARK DERBES & Sarah horne: in concurrent 
solo shows. Time Travelers' and 'Lines in Winter; 
respectively, the artists show shape-shifting painted 
wood sculptures, and energetic graphite and charcoal 
drawings. Through May 15 at West Branch Gallery & 
Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 253-8943. 
'CONVERSATIONS IN CLOTH': Quilted works by June 
Bugbee and friends. Through April 30 at Jericho 
Center Town Hall. Info. 899-2974. 

'GRACE: PAST AND PRESENT': A group exhibit 
of artists represented by the community-arts 
organization. Through April 25 at GRACE in 


JAN TICHY: 'installation No. 6 (tubes); an artwork 
of sculpture and light that references urban 
landscape, architecture and human activity as 
light pulses, crawls and glows through paper tubes. 
Through April 14 at Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 



Members’ Show 

Zippers as art? Well, sort of. Middlebury 
artist Stacie Mincher creates intricate 
brooches, earrings and pendants out 
of recycled zippers. They’re part of the 
Brandon Artists Guild’s member show, 
“Vermont Scapes,” which celebrates the 
state’s natural beauty and talented artists. 
The exhibit features traditional fine arts, 
such as paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glassware, pottery and more. Through 
April 30. Pictured: Work by Stacie Mincher. 




LYDIA CORROW & MATHEW PURDUE: 'Summer 

Vermont artists. Through April 22 at Northeast 
Kingdom Artisans Guild Backroom Gallery in St. 
Johnsbury. Info. 748-0158. 

MARY ANN DUFFY GODIN: "Birds. 8looms and 
Vintage,* watereotor paintings by the Vermont 
artist. Through April 17 at Bent Northrop Memorial 
Library In Fairfield. Info. 827-3945. 


e 19th-century 
air traditions of Europe and 
North America: Alejandro angio: 'New Sumi 

Through May 13 at River Arts Center in Morrisvil 


'SOURCE: GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
makers': An exhibition of fine furniture by 

all the elements that collaborate to make the final 
piece. Through April 14 at Helen Day Art Center In 

STEPHEN HUNECK: 'Working Oogs.'prints of Sally 
the curious Labrador by the late artist, in conjunc- 
tion with a Courageous Conversation lecture about 
women and girls. Through April 30 at Catamount 
Arts Center in St. Johnsbury. Info. 800-449-2580. 



ZOE C. BOUCHER: 'Souvenir Remix,' an uncensored 
multimedia installation incorporating sculpture, 
photographs and works on paper by the VSC staff 


regional 

ART LAB EXHIBITION: Work by adults with special 
needs who meet weekly for art classes at AVA 
Gallery and Art Center, Through May 31 at Courtyard 
by Marriott in Lebanon, N.H. Info, 603-448-3117. 
COMMUNITY ART EXHIBIT: Work in a variety 
of media. Through April 15 at ROTA Gallery in 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. Info, 518-314-9872. 

0 E 80 RAH FRANKEL REESE: 'Yellow and Blue: From 
Here to There,* oil paintings of forsythia and ocean 
views from Nantucket and Barnegat Light N.J. 
Through May IS at Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
center in Lebanon, N.H. Info, 603-765-4679. 

'PERU: KINGDOMS OF THE SUN AND THE MOON 
— IDENTITIES AND CONQUEST IN THE ANCIENT. 
COLONIAL AND MODERN ERAS': A collection of 
pre-Columbian treasures and masterpieces, many 
of which have never been seen outside Peru. 
Through June 16 at Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
Info. 514-285-1600. 

"THE WOMEN OF SHIN HANGA: THE JUDITH AND 
JOSEPH BARKER COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
PRINTS': Nearly 100 prints showcasing two 

with female subjects. April 6 through July 28 at 
Hood Museum. Dartmouth College, in Hanover, N.H. 
Info. 603-646-2095. 

'TONY BENNETT: THE ART OF ANTHONY 

by the world-renowned singer. Through April 14 at 
Galerie of the Maison du Festival Rio Tinto Alcan in 
Montreal. Info. 514-288-8882. ® 



Lydia Littwin 

For this show, Lydia Littwin 
didn’t work like your average 
portraitist — she never looked 
down. Using a blind-contour 
technique, in which the artist 
draws without ever glancing 
at the page, Littwin created 
quirky contours with colored 
pencil, pen and wire. The 
results reveal the dualities 
of intense observation and 
freedom of hand. Littwin’s 
peculiarly pleasing portraits 
will be on view at the Davis 
Studio Gallery in Burlington 
through April 30. Pictured: “I 
Knit My Own Hat” 


^ide a iioutel (|| ) 


Questions about transit options? 
Q/A HOTLINE: 800-685-RIDE 
ConnectingCommuters.org 



VERMONT 



movies 


On the Road ★★ 



C ertain books are for a certain time. 
Read after the right moment in 
one's life, they may not only lose 
their remembered magic but be* 
come parodies of themselves. Of no piece of 
writing is this truer, perhaps, than Jack Ker- 
ouac's 1957 hymn to hepness, On the Road. 

To 16-year-olds eager to judge whether 
director Walter Salles ( The Motorcycle Dia- 
ries) has done justice to the Beat bible, I say. 
"I hope in your eyes he has.” I was 16 when I 
first read it, and it's conceivable I might have 
been as enraptured by the movie as I was by 
the novel if I'd seen the former at that im- 
pressionable age. But I didn't. And I wasn't. 

The more anyone who watches this film 
has lived and learned, the less they're like- 
ly to be able to abide it. Salles' adaptation, 
scripted by Jose Rivera and executive pro- 
duced by Francis Ford Coppola, is a sopho- 
moric, cliche-infested monument to non- 

British actor Sam Riley plays Kerouac’s 
alter ego, Sal Paradise, who describes him- 
self as a “young writer trying to take off.” He 
tries lor the most part by hanging around Al- 
len Ginsberg's alter ego. Carlo Marx (Tom 
Sturridge), and Neal Cassady's alter-ego. 


Dean Moriarty (Garrett Hedlund), while 
scribbling in a notebook. Considering these 
three would become the dominant figures of 
the movement, it’s unbelievable how pedes- 
trian their antics prove, not to mention how 
through-the-roof the picture’s corn quotient 
is. Could the soundtrack have more bongo 

Coppola’s been trying to get this thing 
made since 1979, and has commissioned 
scripts from countless writers only to toss 
the results and start from scratch. When I 
had dinner with novelist Russell Banks in 
2005, he mentioned he'd been hired to do an 
adaptation, which Sofia Coppola was set to 
direct. How we ended up seven years later 
with the Brazilian filmmaker working from a 
screenplay by Rivera is anybody’s guess, and 
no one's good fortune. 

Here's the bugaboo — Sal shares his phi- 
losophy of life: “The only people that inter- 
est me are the mad ones," he declares in a 
breathless voiceover, “The ones who are mad 
to live, mad to talk, desirous of everything at 
the same time, the ones that never yawn or 
say a commonplace thing but burn, burn, 
burn like Roman candles across the night.” 

It’s like the most pretentious personal ad 


ever written. But the real problem, in addi- 
tion to liberties taken with the original text, 
is that everybody in the film spends the next 
two hours saying and doing nothing but 
commonplace things — smoking, drinking, 
yacking and smoking some more. 

Let's be honest. When you take out all the 
Benzedrine-fueled baloney about the holi- 
ness of everything, how everyone's angelic 
and miraculous, what you’re left with is a 
book about long drives. Cassady was legend- 
ary for his fearlessness behind the wheel, so 
much of the movie consists of Moriarty gun- 
ning an antique Hudson cross-country to 
one friend or another's house. When you’re 
16, Kerouac's book may seem to concern 
something more cosmic, but crack those cov- 
ers once you've got a little mileage on you, 
and you'll see the harsh truth that it's basi- 
cally a diary of visits. 

Sal, Carlo and Dean — accompanied by 


alternating squeezes Marylou (Kristen Stew- 
art) and Camille (Kirsten Dunst) — make 
appearances at the pads of various friends. 
These bebop pop-ins aren’t notably more in- 
teresting than get-togethers between gabby 
acquaintances who don't happen to be semi- 
nal Beat figures, Viggo Mortensen, for ex- 
ample, does a dynamite William Burroughs 
— but, aside from some obligatory gun play, 
the stopover's about as angelic and miracu- 
lous as Sunday at Grandma's. 

Unless you've got a grandma who burns, 
burns, burns like Roman candles across the 
night, in which case Sunday at Grandma's 
has this movie beat to helL The novel is semi- 
delusional drivel, and, unfortunately, Salles' 
screen treatment serves only to underscore 
that fact. Take my advice: If you hope to hold 
on to a shred of your youthful fondness for 
the book, stay as far as possible from his film. 

RICK KISONAK 



The Host ★★■J 

T wilight series author Stephenie 
Meyer and director Andrew Nic- 
col are a surprisingly good match. 
^ Their fan bases don't overlap, yet 

g both are fascinated with perfecting human 
2 beings to a degree that's plain creepy. Watch 
u Niccol's Gattaca, about a future society 
where the elites are genetically engineered, 
and tell me those gorgeous, glowing people 
don't have a lot in common with Meyer’s 
vampires. 

° So it’s not surprising that The Host, based 

q on Meyer's one adult novel, starts with the 
--. premise that "Our world has never been 
9 more perfect.” Niccol's film adaptation has 
° its own kind of perfection: It's perfectly ri- 
diculous. Its exterior may be stark and beau- 
tiful, with desert sunsets complementing the 
jj actors' cheekbones, but its marrow is an un- 
° intentional camp fest. 

a* Humanity became perfect, we're in- 
SJ formed, because the body snatchers invaded. 
And they won. Extraterrestrial parasites who 
call themselves "souls” erased our minds, 
gave us glowy irises and remade our species 
in their bland, pacifistic image. 

Problem is, these souls are so bland they 
v) don’t experience romantic love — a Very Big 
> Deal in Meyer's world. When our alien pro- 
£ tagonist, known as Wanderer, takes over the 
S body of a rebellious young woman named 


Melanie Stryder (Saoirse Ronan), she finds 
the host's emotions, including passion- 
soaked memories of her boyfriend (Max 
Irons, son of Jeremy), still alive and kicking. 
Driven by Melanie’s will, Wanderer sets off 
across the desert to reconnect with a cell of 
surviving humans, while a soul enforcer of 
sorts (Diane Kruger) pursues her with Ja- 
vert-like determination. 

The story’s focus is Wanderer’s conflict 
with her inner human, a theme that a sci- 
ence-fiction great such as Ursula K. LeGuin 
might have given real resonance. In Meyer’s 
hands, it's more of a drawn-out high school 
love triangle (or quadrangle), as Melanie and 
her alien mistress battle over her body's right 
to smooch one of the human hunks on offer. 

In a mistake that's fatal to the film ver- 
sion — or to any hope of taking it seriously 
— Niccol has preserved a good chunk of the 
dialogues between Wanderer and Melanie, 
whose internal voice is denoted by an echo- 
chamber effect. What sort of worked on the 
page crashes and burns on the screen, as 
even an actress of Ronan's caliber can’t make 
these self-debates anything but ridiculous. 

Let’s just say Meyer isn’t Shakespeare. 
The plucky human comes off as a brat, 
shrieking things like “Keep his hands off 
me!” whenever our mournful alien protago- 
nist attempts to get some lovin'. It's not easy 


being an ambivalent body snatcher. 

Niccol should have kept this audible 
squabbling to a minimum and let Ronan dis- 
play the conflicts on her face; there's some- 
thing undeniably mesmerizing about her 
half-human stare. But he embraces the ludi- 
crous wholeheartedly. 

In some ways, Meyer's aliens suggest 
angels, selflessly preparing us for a heaven 
where nobody lies or steals by obliterating 
our will to sin. But she sidesteps the poten- 
tially thorny — and interesting — conflict be- 
tween inhuman perfection and human pas- 


sion by making Kruger's villain a standard, 
nonangelic baddie. 

By the end, we’re supposed to believe 
Wanderer has learned an important lesson 
about the irrepressible power of the hu- 
man spirit, yet Homo sapiens is represented 
here by a bunch of pretty young actors being 
petulant. (William Hurt also gets in the mix 
as a token Wise Old Dude.) Maybe next time 
the aliens will know better than to invade a 
planet where everybody acts like they're still 
in high school. 

MARGOT HARRISON 







NEW IN THEATERS 

EVIL DEAD: For the last time, kids, if you find a 
creepy old book full of demonic symbols ... don't 
read the freakin' thing! The classic "cabin in the 
woods" horror flick gets a remake from Fede 
Alvarez, making his feature directorial debut 
Shiloh Fernandez, Jessica Lucas and Jane Levy 
star. (91 min. R. Capitol, Essex, Majestic. Palace. 

THE GATEKEEPERS: Six former leaders of 
Israel's secret-service agency talk frankly about 
their conflict-ridden occupation in this Oscar- 
nominated documentary from Dror Moreh, 
which stirred up controversy in its native land. 
(90 min. NR. savoy) 

JURASSIC PARK 30: Sure, you've seen the kids 
cowering from the rampaging T. rex, but have 
you seen it all in postconverted 3-D? Do you 
need to? Probably not. but Steven Spielberg's 
1993 dino thriller is still way more exciting — 
and terrifying — on the big screen, with Laura 
Dern. Jeff Goldblum and Sam Neill. (127 min. 
PG-13. Bijou. Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Palace.) 
ON THE ROAD** Walter Salles directed this 
adaptation of Jack Kerouac’s Beat bible about 
three friends on a midcentury road trip in 
search of new ways to live, starring Sam Riley, 
Garrett Hedlund and Kristen Stewart. (124 min. 

WEST OF MEMPHIS: This documentary from 
Amy ( Deliver Us From Evil ) Berg examines 
how justice miscarried in the cases of three 
young Arkansas men convicted of Satanic 
child-murders, picking up the story where the 
Paradise Lost films left off. (147 min. R. Roxy) 


NOW PLAYING 

ADMISSION** *1/2 In this comedy, Tina Fey 
plays an uptight Princeton admissions officer 
who suspects she's discovered the son she gave 
up for adoption at an alternative school. With 
Paul Rudd and Nat Wolff. Paul (About a Boy) 
Weitz directed. (107 min. PG-13) 

THE CALL** Halle Berry plays a 911 operator 
who finds herself up against a serial killer after 
she takes a call from an abductee in this thriller 
from Brad (7he Machinist) Anderson. With 
Abigail Breslin and Morris Chestnut. (9S min. R) 
THE CROODS*** In this animated family 
adventure, a prehistoric family explores the 
wide world after they're forced out of their 
comfy cave. With the voices of Nicolas Cage. 
Ryan Reynolds and Emma Stone. Kirk De Micco 
and Chris (How to Train Your Dragon ) Sanders 
directed. (98 min. PG) 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could’ve been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON ARE 
COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. WHICH AVERAGES 
SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUNTRY'S MOST WIDELY 
READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


ESCAPE FROM PLANET EARTH**l/2 The 

scary aliens are us in this family animation 
about a heroic astronaut from the planet Baab 
(voiced by Brendan Fraser) who responds to 
a distress call from Earth. With Rob Corddry, 
James Gandolfini and Sarah Jessica Parker. Cal 
Brunker directed. (90 min. PG) 

G.l. JOE: RETALIATION**: Retaliation for 
what? Honestly, we don't remember what hap- 
pened in the first G.L Joe. but Dwayne Johnson 
is on board this time, the president is trying to 
terminate the super-soldier program, and there 
will be explosions. With Channing Tatum, Bruce 
Willis and Adrianne Palicki. Jon M. (Step Up 30) 
Chu directed. (110 min. PG-13) 

THE HOST* *»« •»: stephenie Meyer's only 
non-Twrtight bestseller asked: If an alien 
parasite took over your body, would it still be 
in love with your boyfriend? Andrew (in Time) 
Niccol directs the film version of the sci-fi 
romance, and Saoirse Ronan. Max Irons and 
Diane Kruger star. (120 min, PG-13) 

IDENTITY THIEF** Jason Bateman vs. 

Melissa McCarthy? Our money's on the lady 
with the smart mouth, in this comedy from 
director Seth ( Horrible Bosses) Gordon, he's the 
mild-mannered victim of identity theft; she's 
the con artist. With John Cho and Amanda 
Peet. (Ill min. R) 

THE INCREDIBLE BURT WONDERSTONE** 

A superstar magician (Steve Carell) tries to 
rekindle his faith in his craft in this comedy 
involving many sparkly costumes, much like 
Blades of Glory. Also starring Jim Carrey, Steve 
Buscemi. James Gandolfini, Alan Arkin, Olivia 
Wilde and Jay Mohr. Don Scardino directed. (101 

LIFE OF PI**** Ang Lee directed this 
adaptation of Yann Martel's best-selling novel 
about a zookeeper's son who finds himself 
adrift in a boat with an assortment of hungry 
animals. Starring Adil Hussain, Irrfan Khan and 
Suraj Sharma. (126 min. PG) 

OLYMPUS HAS FALLEN* **1/2 The president 
(Aaron Eckhart) has been kidnapped by terror- 
ists. and only a disgraced ex-secret serviceman 
(Gerard Butler) can save him in this thriller 
from director Antoine ( Training Day ) Fuqua. 
With Morgan Freeman and Angela Bassett. (119 
min. R) 

OZ THE GREAT AND P0WERFUL**l/2 

The trend begun by Tim Burton's Alice in 
Wonderland continues with this eye-candy 
prequel to The wizard of Oz in which the titular 
magician, played by James Franco, tries to 
find his niche in a fantasy world. With any luck, 
director Sam Raimi drew on the rich and wacky 
stores of L Frank Baum's other Oz books. With 
Rachel Weisz and Michelle williams, (131 min, 

QUARTET* Dustin Hoffman directed this 
comedy-drama about a British retirement 
home full of former opera musicians, where 
the arrival of a diva (Maggie Smith) stirs up old 
rivalries and resentments. With Tom Courtenay, 
Pauline Collins and Billy Connolly. (95 min. 

SILVER LININGS PLAYBOOK**** Bradley 
Cooper and Jennifer Lawrence play two people 
with degrees of mental illness who forge an 
oddball bond in this dark romantic comedy 

NOW PLAYING »P.83 



The Cool Factor. 


The 

Optical 

Center 


Prescription Eyewear & Sunglasses 
107 Church Street Burlington • 364-7146 


YOUR CAR = TAX DEDUCTION 
Donate ANY vehicle to: 


Good News Garage 

A Program of Lutheran Social Services 
Good News Garage repairs and awards donated cars to 
people in need. Since 1996, Good News Garage has provided 
vehicles to more than 4,000 families. All donations 
qualify for a tax deduction. Free Towing. 


www.GoodNewsGarage.org 
877.GIVE.AUTO (448.3288) 


There are many kid s toho 
need a -family Hke^y ovr^f 

There are over 1000 Vermont children 
In foster care. Many of these kids are 
looking for a family like yours. Whether 
you are interested in weekend-only or 
full-time parenting, come learn about 
what it takes to give a child the chance 

HowardCenter is looking for committed 
individuals or families who welcome the 
challenge of parenting youth ages 8+. 

We provide ongoing training, support 
and financial help. Kids In our community 
need you now more than ever, so now is 
the time to learn more about becoming a 
foster or adoptive parent. 

Attend our Open House on April 16th, 5:30 
to 7 p.m., 1138 Pine Street In Burlington. 
Questions? Contact Aimee Upchurch, 
802.488.6645, aimeeu@howardcenter.org. 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

D LIKE/FAN/STALK US sevendays-socialclub 


2 
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movies 


Be Ready! 



gf 1 "Tevenjays 


suovjtimes 

C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. TIMES SUBJECTTO CHANOE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 






movies you missed= 



rs, what have ye wrought? The m 


is film that is not a comedy, comedian Tim Heidecker (of “Tim and Eric" 
e) plays a 35-year-old in Williamsburg living off the wealth of his dying 
. He sleeps on his boat and spends his days riding his bike, drinking PBR 



would recognize as their own. Basically, anyone remotely 
st is fair game for his deliberately outrageous improv comedy. If they don't 


ILERS& PELLET BOILERS 

Spring Sale 

“ od $500 OFF 
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KIDS & FITNESS 

www.edgevt.com 


Essex 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt.com 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.24) & FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.87) CROSSWORD (P.C-5) & 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 





JEN SORENSEN 


COOP NEWS: there's only a 
HANDFUL OF PEOPLE LEFT IN THE 
U.S. WHO SERIOUSLY OPPOSE GAY 
MARRIAGE' 



■AY, THEM. CLEARLY HE'STRVING 
JR CONSTITUTIONAL 

right to condemn Gay seY. 
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ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


lew 


is a curated round-up of all things visual 
arts in Vermont: art shows, receptions, 
events, news, jobs and classes. 


Subscribe by Thursday, April 18 


at sevendaysvt. 
com/review 
and be entered 
to win an iPad 
from Small Dog Electronics! Winners 
announced in re:View on April 19. 


Small Dog 
Electronics 




NEWS QUIRKS 


BY ROLAND SWEET j 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police investigating a nightclub bur- 
glary in China’s Yunnan Province ar- 
rested a suspect who covered his head 
with a wastepaper basket to shield his 
face from surveillance cameras. Police 
identified him anyway because the bas- 
ket was transparent, allowing them to 
make out his face. (Britain’s Daily Mail) 

David Zehntner was flying over his 
home in LaBelle, Fla., when he noticed 
a truck in his driveway. He flew lower 
for a closer look and saw a man attach 
Zehntner's trailer to the truck and then 
drive away. He followed the truck and 
notified authorities, who arrested Gary 
Haines, 59. (Fort Meyers’ The News- 
Press) 

Fourth-Amendment Follies 

The New York Police Department be- 
gan testing a high-tech scanner capable 
of detecting concealed weapons by 
reading terahertz, the natural energy 
emitted by people and inanimate ob- 
jects. “If something is obstructing the 
flow of that radiation, for example a 
weapon, the device will highlight that 
object," Police Commissioner Raymond 
Kelly said, adding that the device is 
portable and small enough to be placed 
in a police vehicle or on a street corner 
where gunplay has occurred. The 
New York Civil Liberties Union raised 
concerns about “virtual pat-downs," 
and some security experts warned that 


false readings could lead to unjustified 
stops. (New York's Daily News) 

When Virginia resident Aaron To- 
bey declined screening by advanced 
imaging technology X-ray machines — 
so-called nude body scanners — at the 
Richmond International Airport, opt- 
ing for a pat-down instead, he stripped 
to his shorts to display a protest of 
airport security measures written in 
marker on his chest: “Amendment 4: 
The right of the people to be secure 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated.” Claim- 
ing the Transportation Security Ad- 
ministration then illegally handcuffed 
and interrogated him for 90 minutes 
before he was charged with disorderly 
conduct, Tobey sued the TSA in federal 
court. He lost, but the 4th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the decision. 
( Wired) 

Victory of Sorts 

Saudi Arabia announced it might abol- 
ish beheading because of a shortage 
of swordsmen to carry out executions. 
If so, it will switch to firing squads. 
(Ahram Online) 

Tree Thuggers 

When retired big-league ballplayer 
John Olerud moved into his new 12- 
room, 6680-square-foot hillside house 
in Clyde Hill, Wash., he asked the 
city Board of Adjustment to order his 


neighbor to cut down two mature, 50- 
foot trees that partially block Olerud's 
view of Lake Washington, the Seattle 
skyline and the Olympic Mountains, 
and lower the home’s appraised value 
by $255,000. Even though the trees 
were there when Olerud built the 
home, the board backed Olerud’s 
request and ordered neighbor Bruce 
Baker to remove the trees. At the first 
of two city hearings, Olerud declared 
that Baker, a Presbyterian minister, 
should let Olerud have the same 
commanding view that Baker enjoys 
because of Jesus’ admonition to love 
your neighbor. ( Seattle Times) 

Tomorrow Lands 

The reelection of Barack Obama has 
prompted many right-wing Americans 
to plan a retreat from the world in 
proposed liberal-free enclaves: 

New-media entrepreneur Glenn Beck 
announced plans to build Indepen- 
dence USA, a $2 billion, self-sufficient, 
libertarian city-cum-theme park that 
would celebrate “the rebirth of our na- 
tion through its own principles.” Beck 
said he was inspired by Walt Disney’s 
original plans for a 20,000-resident 
Epcot Center. 

PayPal cofounder Peter Thiel pledged 
$1.25 million to the Seasteading Insti- 
tute, which plans to establish self- 
governing, libertarian-minded nations 


on giant mobile platforms floating in 
international waters. Each 12,000-ton 
platform would house 300 residents. 

“Marxists, Socialists, Liberals and 
Establishment Republicans will likely 
find that life in our community is in- 
compatible with their existing ideology 
and preferred lifestyles," proclaims 
the website of the Citadel, a walled 
community of up to 7000 residents 
centered on a firearms factory be- 
ing proposed for northern Idaho. Its 
website boasts the fortress-like city 
will feature “no recycling police" and 
require all residents to “maintain one 
AR15 variant in 5.56mm NATO, at least 
5 magazines and 1000 rounds of am- 
munition.” Prospective residents must 
also pledge to “carry a loaded sidearm 
whenever visiting the Citadel Town 

Organizers said Independence and 
the Citadel will welcome visitors “like 
Colonial Williamsburg," according to 
Larry Rosenthal, executive director of 
the Center for Right-Wing Studies at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley. “These communities seem like a 
cross between the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum village and the Creation Museum 
in Kentucky.” (The Washington Times) 
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SEVEN DAYS 

KRMIRIS Vermonters 




For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN iee/^ltfSlVlLN 

BUILDING NEW LIFE. SEEKING HEART 

Seeking friend or partner. I like hiking 
as much as the next person. But also 

forms. I have kindness, companionship. 


integrity and heart. The time co 
women too. FreelntheWater. 3? 



OVERACTIVE IMAGINATION 

There's no such thing as an overactive 

me the time, maybe you’d like what you 

and busy brain, sparklers are for every 
holiday. CreativeGenius. 48. □ 



but timing wasn't right for me 
then, now ... different story. I am 
looking for pure fun. My situation is 


women, everythingamazing. 30 




open to trying new things. I have very 
strong family values. I've been told I 
have a contagious laugh. I just want 
to live life to the fullest and have run 
doing it. HopefulRomantic. 31, 0 


handicapped, 

n you cant nanaie it keep going, 
looking for someone that wants to 

caring, sense of humor, can support 
themselves, likes to do some of the 
same things that I do. lil Jojo. 40, □ 


FREQUENCY 
Looking for lighthearted 
company and spontaneous fun: 
companionship. Singer of top*40 
and Motown tunes in the shower. 
Lover of teasing banter. Fan of open 


brewery. YesAsInGenghis. 21 


COLORING OUTSIDE Th 


moves toward them, I 
for life, who dreams the dree 
seems impossible and ' 


KINDHEARTED. WITTY DOG LOVER 

I'm the calm In the eye of the storm, 
the anchor in rough seas. A bit of an 


CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

1 ~ | See photos of 

this person online. 


to study deep and travel far or i 

like my maple syrup grade B, bi 
Scotch single malt. Looking for 
traveler, comrade and mate. IU 

LOOKING FOR YOU LOVER 

I am not into controlling comrr 
relationships but do want a ma 
who knows what he wants in tr 

me how and where. emmal6, 4 


make a snow fort for my nephews 

looking for that guy. The one who 
makes me laugh using sarcasm. The 
type that finds wrestling me half 

going out for drinks. Tall, healthy 


SWEET. SULTRY AND SELF-EFFICIENT 
Are you respectful, kind, fun and 
outdoorsy — and not just window 
shopping? i have a weak spot for 
lumberjack types and men who 
read. I love kayaking biking and 


and Grumpy Cat i 
I'm tall and curvy. 


Singing, dancing listening to 
music, frequenting a coffee shop or 
having a glass of wine with a friend 

community — spiritual and secular 
— and spend my time supporting 
the spirit of these. Bottom-line 
kindness with corny jokes as a 
foundation, sharethecosmos. 62 O 


red hair and I'm an easy, outgoing 
on, l love to laugh and be outdoors. I 
: a great personality. sexy26, 26, 0 


MEN Aeekii^WSIVtN 


I live off-grid, with solar panels at 2100 
fL with fantastic views. Background 
in art/music, love many kinds of 

like watching sports. Read mainly 
non-fiction, interests including world 


SIMPLE COUNTRY BO 

with friends, walk in l 
fishing, camping pit 
woods or on a lakeshore! Cuddling 
on the couch, skinny dipping on a 



FRIENDLY FLORIDIAN SEEKING FEMALE 

Daniel, 24, Floridan, Vermont newcomer. Looking for a lady 
who loves laughing, long hikes, yoga and goofy, lovable guys ©. 

beardedbrother25, 24, Men seeking Women. 


What is the one thing that you love that everybody else hates? 

The song Africa, by Toto. It's probably my all-time favorite song, 
and I find most people think it's "meh" or they despise it. C'mon, 
they incorporated Serengeti into a song and made it work — 
what's NOT to like? 


ALMOST SUMMER 



LOOKING FOR WOMEN 

I'm kind and good looking, funny and 
want a good partner that will listen to 

I'M LIVING. LAUGHING AND LOVING 

I'm fun to be with, love to live, explore 
new things, and love to laugh and 
be intimate. And great in bed. I'm 
respectful and directly honest Love 

for friends with great benefits, best 
friend and lover, she needs to be fun 
to be with, great positive attitude, 
fairly intelligent take care of herself 
and sensitive to others. Also must 


AMUSING AND CLEVER NICE GUY 

back in Vermont after a few years of 
travel and adventure. Looking for 
someone fun and (ideally) pretty 
who likes hiking, talking friendly 

a plus, but certainly not necessary. I 
love singing, so maybe singing some 
might be fun too. Duncanldaho. 22, 


OPEN-MINDED. FLEXIBLE, SMART. 

Talented, profound, erudite, 
understanding humble, athlete, 
musician, songwriter, soccer 
coach, tennis player, a thinker. 
Organizer, managerial skills, 
creative. manager79. 35, □ 



summertime outing. I'm looking to 

dance hard, go on crazy adventures 
and can dish out the sarcastic jabs. Car 
you keep up? PapaBearLove. 27. a 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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i stress 
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The guy I'm seeing told me that he had a 
sexually transmitted infection in the past. 

I volunteer at my campus health center — 
handing out condoms and making sure my 
fellow students know the facts about STIs — so 
I'm a little embarrassed to admit that I feel 
apprehensive to have sex with him. I'm turned 
off that he was irresponsible enough to contract 
something. How do I express my discomfort 
to him without seeming like a total jerk, and 
how do I know if it's safe to have sex with him? I 
mean, I know the facts, but it really comes down 
to trust, right? 


Signed, 

OeaKai«iSii«f)Ce 
Deo)i Qm awl SiiMpCe, 

Kudos to him for being up-front with you about 
his sexual health — many people aren't as 
forthcoming. He likely felt comfortable telling 
you because he sees all the safe-sex work you 
do on campus. Your guy is not a leper because 
he had an STI, so if you like this guy, it's time 
to practice what you've been preaching to your 
fellow students. 

Before you hit the sheets with anyone new, 
it's a good idea for both partners to swing by 
campus health services to see a doctor and get 
tested for STIs. As far as what to say to him. go 
for honesty, but with kindness. Thank him for 
being up-front and honest with you about his 
sexual past, and let him know that it really got 
you thinking about how important it is to be 
safe and healthy. Ask him to follow your lead in 
making an appointment for a full checkup before 
getting intimate. If he's mature and worthy of 
having sex with you — and it sounds like he is — 
he'll have no problem waiting a little longer for 
the results to come in. 

And remember, just because you're both 
clean doesn't mean you shouldn't continue to 
practice safe sex and use condoms, at least until 
both of you pledge to be monogamous. 


Safely, 



* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress®sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 





O-BRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 


Enroll Today! 

to receive a 

Google Chromebook 


Northern 



MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 


FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A $200 PRIZE 


isPb 


r If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 



SIMON'S GAS, CITY MARKET SUSHI 
You were getting gas at Simon's in a white Accord, 
caught my attention with your hair blowing in the 
breeze. We smiled at each other. City Market right 
after, we both got sushi, a connection? Positioned 
myself to wave and smile when you left but you 
drove the back way. You: tall, beautiful, rugged, 



CHAMOIS NATURE LOVE-GRRR! 

As a nature-loving and lovlng-in-nature kind 
of lady, your profile caught my eye, I believe 
we may be looking for the same things and 
are quite possibly like- minded souls. I'm 



HIGHER GROUND PINK FEATHER BOA 

At the Spectacle of Sin show: We danced. You 
were there with two friends. I was wearing 
rope gauntlets. Sorry if I ruffled your feathers. 


USA AT COSTCO TALKING IN LINE 
Lisa, that cute blonde I was talking to Monday 
in line at Costco. We both thought it was 
busy for a Monday, I was killing time before a 
meeting. Vo told me how you always love a slice 
of pizza after you shop. You were shopping for 
work I think you said gov. Maybe we can talk 
more. When: Monday, March 25, 2013. Where: 
Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911122 


shot you that smile when our eyes met. You 
might have to return the pants and see If you 







CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 






See 

who’s 

single. 


Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hook-ups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days'. 







One busy afternoon, I was 
shopping for dinner, and wanted 
to make this recipe. Then I 
wondered, “Hey, do I have time 
to roast beets and caramelize 
onions? NO WAY!” That's when 
PREP came to me: basic 
ingredients that take a lot of 
time to make... unless you let us 
do it! Perfectly prepared grains, 
caramelized onions and 
roasted garlic. Dressings and 
marinades. Perfectly cooked 
tofu, roasted squash and beets. 
An assortment of nicely done 
beans. Diced, chopped, minced 
and pureed stuff... major time 
savers!! Find them in the cooler 
case in our cafe! 

— Katy Lesser, Healthy Living 
Founder and Co-Owner 


Roasted Beet & Wheatberry Salad 
with Spinach and Caramelized Onions 


2 cups PREP roasted 
beets, diced 

1 cup PREP wheatberries 
or farro 

1 cup PREP caramelized 
onions 

Vi cup fresh spinach, cut 
into ribbons 


Whisk the dressing ingredients 
together. Toss with remaining 
ingredients. Sprinkle the 
crumbled cheese on top and 
serve. That was easy! 


FOR THE DRESSING 

3 Tbsp rice vinegar 
2 Tbsp Dijon mustard 

1 Tbsp honey 
1/2 tsp salt 

2 Tbsp olive oil 

2 oz crumbled feta or 
goat cheese 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 






